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WORLD MARKETS 


for Small Business 


MERICA WILL NOT TOLERATE a 
relapse into widespread unemploy- 
ment, reduced purchasing power, and 
lowered standards of living after it has 
won victory in war. 

The Nation has risen to greatness be- 
cause, never content to rest upon past 
achievement, it has constantly raised its 
economic sights and expanded its eco- 
nomic horizons. The Nation will con- 
tinue to rise in the post-war period only 
as it continues to pioneer new and more 
ambitious business goals, at home and 
abroad. In the past, economic advance 
has frequently depended on the initia- 
tive, independence, and fortitude of 
small business enterprise—the versatile 
foot soldier of our economy. In the 
post-war years the Nation’s prosperity 
will again depend in large measure upon 
the strength and effectiveness of the 
small business community, whose ranks 
must be augmented by thousands of re- 
turning veterans. Economic opportu- 
nitv at home and abroad for this basic 
section of American business must be 
enhanced to ensure the Nation’s maxi- 
mum economic progress. 

The post-war economic problem is to 
insure that the unprecedented industrial 
momentum of the war period is not lost 
in the post-war period. It involves the 
creation by the country of an effective 
substitute for the more than $90,000,- 
000,000 a year we are now spending for 
war purposes—a sum greater than our 
national income in any pre-war year ex- 
cept 1929. It means that outlets must 
be found for the products of the greatly 
expanded American industrial plant, 
—" for the capital-goods indus- 
tries. 

The post-war goal has been variously 
expressed—full production and full em- 
ployment, 60,000,000 jobs, a $170,000,- 
000,000 annual national income. The 
objective, however, is clear and unani- 
mously agreed. It includes steadily ris- 
ing levels of income free from excessive 
fluctuations. It rejects apple selling and 
leaf raking. It implies the maintenance 
of effective demand for American goods 
and services by measures designed to 
sustain a high level of consumption and 
investment. 


Importance of Foreign Trade 


Continental United States has become 
the most prosperous area in the world 
mainly because it has been the largest 
area in which the people lived at peace 
with one another and traded freely 
among themselves. This vast domestic 
market, with its unmatched standard of 


Preliminary Report of the U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade for Small Business 


living, will always remain the principal 
outlet for the products of our factories, 
mines, and fields. In the post-war pe- 
riod, this market, where demand for 
many types of civilian goods has been 
piling up because of wartime restric- 
tions, will provide the principal replace- 
ment for the market now provided by 
Government expenditures for war goods. 
But it is widely believed that still other 
markets must be found in the post-war 
period to achieve the desired levels of 
business prosperity. These markets, 
fortunately, are at hand; they spring 
from the need of the rest of the world 
for the goods and services which this 
country’s great industrial, agricultural, 
and extractive resources can supply. 

Never before has this countfy been so 
sensitive to, and insistent upon, the im- 
portance to our prosperity of an expand- 
ing foreign trade in a world of increasing 
international economic cooperation. The 
organizations and public agencies which 
have taken a stand for an expanded 
foreign-trade program constitute a true 
cross-section of informed and respon- 
sible American opinion. 


The President’s state-of-the-Union 
message of January 6, 1945, summarizes 
this conviction: 

After the war we must maintain full em- 
ployment. * * * This means that we 
must achieve a level of demand and pur- 
chasing power by private consumers—farm- 
ers, businessmen, workers, professional men, 
housewives—which is sufficiently high to 
replace wartime Government demands; and 
it means also that we must greatly in- 


crease our export trade above the pre-war 
lew... FF 8 


While the foreign-trade program is re- 
quired for the realization of the full- 
employment program, it has other jus- 
tifications in the political sphere which, 
it is urged, are hardly less important. 
International security cannot thrive in a 
world in which the life of the people is 
insecure and unsatisfactory, any more 
than the world can long remain highly 
prosperous in one area if economically 
unstable in others. The United States, 
it is believed, can exert tremendous influ- 
ence in determining whether the world 
will take the road back to the economic 
warfare, commercial spite fences, and 
ersatz economics of the decade before 
the war. Or the United States can choose 
to say the word that most of the world 
is anxiously awaiting—that it pledges its 
unmatched industrial power to the build- 
ing of the kind of international economic 
cooperation and expanding world econ- 











Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Trade for Small Business 








Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, is Chairman of the Foreign Trade Subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Committee. Senators Brien McMahon, of Connecticut, 
and Arthur Capper, of Kansas, are the other members. Senator James E. Murray, 
of Montana, is Chairman of the full committee. The staff assisting the subcom- 
mittee is headed by Morris S. Rosenthal, Chief Consultant. Herman Edelsberg is 
Special Counsel, and F. Preston Forbes, Economist. Dewey Anderson is Executive 
Secretary of the full committee, and Alfred J. Van Tassel is Staff Studies Director. 

Secretary of State Stettinius, Secretary of Commerce Wallace, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, and Foreign Economic Administrator Crowley have been 
invited to testify at the opening hearings of the subcommittee, beginning day after 
tomorrow, April 16. Prominent business leaders, including Eric Johnston, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Earle Webb, of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Eugene Thomas, of the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
R. F. Warner, of the National Council of American Importers, have been invited to 
appear the following week. 

In the letter of transmittal accompanying the present preliminary report, Senator 
Pepper says: “The subcommittee is keenly aware of the importance of foreign trade 
as a component of the national economy and assumes with enthusiasm its assign- 
ment to investigate the possibilities of foreign trade as a factor contributing to the 
prosperity of American small business, to explore the possibilities for greater partici- 
pation by small concerns in international trade, and to study obstacles to such fuller 
participation and means which may be adopted to overcome such obstacles. The 
subcommittee seeks to determine the pertinent facts and to make such recommenda- 
tions as an objective appraisal of the information so developed may indicate.” 
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omy which are promised by the Atlantic 
Charter and the Lend-Lease agreements 
and which are the material foundation 
of the peace, liberty, and welfare of all 
peoples. 


Magnitude of Program 


The estimates of the size of a foreign- 
trade program that will secure the objec- 
tive of full employment range from 
$10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 of ex- 
ports a year, as against the former high 
of $8,100,000,000 in 1920 and an average 
of $2,600,000,000 in the 1930’s. 

The relationship of a $10,000,000,000 
or $15,000,000,000 export program to the 
attainment of, say, a $170,000,000,000 
annual national income is not revealed 
by a cursory comparison of the figures 
alone. It has been pointed out that, 
although foreign trade has accounted for 
only 9 percent of total United States pro- 
duction, it cannot be dismissed as an 
unimportant segment of our economy any 
more than the production of the Pitts- 
burgh area can be considered unimpor- 
tant because it accounts for only 2 per- 
cent of the total. (Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, has 
estimated that after the war foreign 
trade could mean steady jobs for more 
than 5,000,000 people.) 

IncPeased exports have a far-reaching 
effect on the domestic economy. Money 
paid for goods for export obviously helps 
to maintain employment in the plants of 
the manufacturers producing § those 
goods. But the beneficial effects also flow 
back to the mines, farms, transport, 
banking, insurance, and other parts of 
our industrial and economic systems. 
Manufacturers buy matertals, equipment, 
and services from others. The workers 
employed in turning out the export goods 
spend their earnings on the things they 
need and desire. The manufacturers, 
farmers, and workers producing these 
things also increase their expenditures, 
so the stimulating effects spread all 
through the economy. The effect on 
profits and employment, therefore, ex- 
tends far beyond the lines of goods 
exported. 

Several of our basic industries are de- 
pendent upon exports to sustain their 
high levels of production—refined copper, 
cotton, machine tools, sewing machines, 
and tractors, for example, in which ex- 
port sales range from one-fifth to over 
one-half of total sales. Many of. our 
concerns find that their. export business 
carries them beyond the break-even 
point into the profit side of the ledger, 
and means full employment of otherwise 
under-utilized facilities and manpower. 
In many lines larger volume means lower 
costs and the opportunity for lower prices 
in this country to consumers on the farms 
and in the cities. In the economy as a 
whole exports offset any tendency to 
general shrinkage in our production and 
distribution operations. It has been 
urged, moreover, that expanded foreign 
trade means more employment in those 
industries which have customarily paid 
higher wages than the protected indus- 
tries where exports do not bulk large. 
Thus, the value of exports as an indus- 
trial catalyst greatly exceeds any. meas- 
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Washington 6, D. C 











Foreign Trade Week 
May 20-26 


National Foreign Trade Week 
has been observed in the United 
States, under the sponsorship of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, since 1935. 

The week, which will be observed 
this year from May 20 to 26, inclu- 
sive, consists of separate meetings, 
group discussions, radio broad- 
casts, exhibits, and magazine and 
newspaper publicity, in individual 
communities throughout the 
United States. 

The pamphlet pictured above 
has been compiled in order to give 
those planning observances a quick 
over-all picture of readily avail- 
able foreign-trade material, pub- 
lished in 1944 and 1945, that might 
be helpful! in stimulating discus- 
sion and in accomplishing wider 
public understanding of the inter- 
national trade problems confront- 
ing the United States in wartime 
and post-war years. 

Copies of this pamphlet, as well 
as three column mats announcing 
details of Wartime National 
Foreign Trade Week for news- 
paper and magazine reproduc- 
tion, may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to the Foreign Com- 
merce Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washiagton 6, D. C. 
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urement based solely on the volume of 
exports. 

Foreign trade, like domestic trade, is q 
two-way street; exports are paid for by 
imports. Imports, however, are not 
merely the necessary means to permit a 
country to export. For this country, im- 
ports are the sole source of many of the 
basic commodities required for our in- 
dustry and our standard of living—tin, 
hard fibers, coffee, tea, spices, bananas, 
illustrate but do not nearly exhaust the 
list. An expanded foreign-trade pro- 
gram also provides our expanding indus- 
tries with raw materials and our in- 
creased consumer demand with those fin- 
ished articles which are produced more 
advantageously abroad. Thus imports 
may contribute to employment and, 
through lower prices, to a higher stand- 
ard of living. ' 

It is more than mere coincidence that 
the highest levels of international trade 
have been recorded during those periods 
when the world as a whole was enjoying 
its most prosperous business. A $33,- 
000,000,000 yearly average of world im- 
ports during the bustling years 1926-30 
compares with a $12,000,000 ,000-to-$13,- 
000,000 000 average during the early thir- 
ties, when bank failures and unemploy- 
ment were prevalent. While it is not 
claimed that foreign trade alone created 
the prosperity of the late twenties, its 
importance as a contributing factor in 
the ascending business cycle is indisput- 
able. 


Role of Small Business 


The Small Business Committee [of the 
U.S. Senate] was established to promote 
the particular interests of independent 
small business in recognition of the key 
importance of that community in the 
preservation of our demcecratic free- 
enterprise system. The committee’s 
economic philosophy recognizes, however, 
a broader obligation than support of 
small business against unfair and arti- 
ficial competitive disadvantages. The 
committee is also keenly aware that small 
business enterprises are an integral part 
of our interdependent economic system 
and that their basic interests are in- 
separable from the general welfare and 
the general level of business prosperity. 
Any measure designed to raise the level 
of business activity is, therefore, a meas- 
ure in aid of small business and entitled 
to the committee’s support. 

The foreign-trade program thus con- 
cerns small business in a dual sense. 
Expanded foreign trade, as a necessary 
component of postwar prosperity, in- 
cludes in its far-reaching effects benefits 
to small business enterprises in mines, 
factories, farms, and service establish- 
ments. But it is unlikely that the desired 
level of foreign trade can be reached 
without increasing the interest and par- 
ticipation of small business in that field. 
Increased participation is, therefore, not 
only the objective of small business en- 
terprises in search of a fair share of the 
country’s foreign trade but must be the 
objective of all who recognize the im- 
portance of foreign trade to a program 
of full production and employment. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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The Ledo Road— 


World War Links India and China 


HE LEDO ROAD has been opened 

and, like a blood transfusion to the 
wounded, is bringing supplies and hope 
to our stricken ally, China. 

Need for an India-China highway, a 
back door to China, was appreciated be- 
fore the entry of the United States into 
the war. Beginning in the early spring 
of 1941, survey parties were sent out to 
explore the possibilities. The resulting 
consensus was “highly impractical’ and 
“impossible.” 

But, impossible or not, transportation 
via India became imperative as the war 
progressed. The Yangtze was closed. 
Free China was isolated from the world 
in the fastnesses of its own mountains 
with Japan’s occupation of the river up 
to Hankow in 1938. When Canton fell 
in the same year the use of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway went with it. The 
coastal terminus of the Yunnan Railway 
had been lost with Japanese occupation 
of French Indochina in 1940. After 
Pearl Harbor even smugglers’ routes’ 
from the China coast were blocked as 
means of supplying much-needed west- 
ern materials. Finally, in 1942, came 
the loss of Rangoon and the famed 
Burma Road, which had fed Free China 
with supplies and munitions from the 
West since 1939. The Japanese there- 


upon expected China to collapse, but it 
did not. 





‘After Japan blockaded the China coast, 
and before Pearl Harbor, it is reliably reported 
that as much tonnage was brought over the 
Smugglers’ Route out of Hong Kong as over 
the Burma Road at that time. 


By Swney O. Wo cort, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


For a time the China National Aviation 
Corporation, a Sino-American aviation 
enterprise, played a lone hand with its 
limited equipment in transportation, via 
India. Later the Army Transport Com- 
mand made history in the annals of fly- 
ing by its supply service over the “hump.” 
The India-Burma-China pipe line, an- 
other remarkable engineering feat of 
the war, is now supplying motor fuel to 
Allied forces in the India-Burma theater, 
and soon will be extended to Kunming. 
But none of these could supplant the 
need for an all-weather highway from 
India. 

Largely because of General Stilwell’s 
determination that China should receive 
the help it needed, construction of the 
Ledo-Burma Road, now named by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek the “Stilwell 
Road,” has been made possible. Across 
northern Burma contact has been made 
between India’s railways and what the 
devastation of war had left of the Burma 
Highway in China. From the little town 
of Ledo, the terminus of the Dibrugarh- 
Sadiya Railroad in the northern tip of 
Assam, mile 0.00 of the Ledo Road, the 
route leads through the Petkai Mountain 
Range at Pangsau Pass and follows south 
and east down in Hukawng and Mo- 
gaung Valleys, via Shingbwiyang, con- 
necting with the Burma Railroad near 
Mogaung, and at Myitkyina. From this 


point it continues south to Bhamo 
whence, in a wide circle eastward, it joins 
the Burma Road at Mongyu, Burma, at 
mile 466. Twelve miles farther along 
the Burma Road, which it has been nec- 
essary practically to rebuild, the route 
crosses the Burma-China border at 
Wanting, 566 miles from Kunming. 


Against Jungle and Jap 


Through jungles, over mountains, 
across rivers and swamps, the road has 
been opened to truck travel. The 
strange and beautiful uncharted wilder- 
ness, which in peacetime would have 
meant a rare opportunity to scientist 
and artist alike, now meant grueling, 
heartbreaking labor for men engaged in 
this epic-making- construction. The 
obstacles that were overcome included 
successive ranges of jumbled mountains 
rising to 8,000 feet, covered with some of 
the densest jungle in the world; pre- 
cipitous ravines where even pack trails 
are hazardous; torrential rainfall; 
countless streams (one, the Irrawaddy, 
with a fluctuation of 45 feet between 
high and low water), tigers, head hunt- 
ers, flies, mosquitoes, malaria, scrub 
typhus, dysentery, leeches, festering 
sores, stifling heat, penetrating cold, 
dust, deluges, mud—and always the 
Japanese, proficient in jungle fighting. 

The building of the road met with 
many reverses, and first attempts re- 
sulted in failure. After the loss of the 
Burma Road in February of 1942, the 
British started work on a route from 
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Signal Corps photo 


A survey party on elephants passes a bulldozer somewhere on the Ledo Road in the jungles 


of North Burma. 


Ledo’east in the direction of Fort Hertz, 
but activity was abandoned as imprac- 
tical a few months later. In October, 
however, when the monsoon season was 
over, General Stilwell and Field Marshal 
Lord Wavell agreed that construction of 
the Ledo Road should be undertaken by 
United States forces, subject to the ap- 
proval of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. Plans subsequently were pre- 
pared for a road that would follow 
roughly the Refugee Trail to Shing- 
bwiyang on the edge of the Hukawng 
Valley. This was an old trail of the 
Naga tribes between India and Burma 
across the Patkai Mountains, the tragic 
route followed by refugees who fled from 
Burma in 1942 before the Japanese 
advance. 


The Road a Joint Enterprise 


Work started in December 1942. Amer- 
ican and Chinese engineering units with 
inadequate equipment, augmented by 
throngs of untrained native laborers and 
guarded by Chinese troops, made pain- 
fully slow progress. Giant trees were 
felled, ways blazed out, and temporary 
bridges built. When the first rains of the 
monsoon season turned the new trace 
into a quagmire in early March, it was 
necessary for all supplies to be carried 
in by porters. Finally even the native 
porter supply-line became too precarious 
and uncertain, and air-dropping units 
were organized to supply forward areas 
by parachute. In the month of June, 50 
inches of rain fell, the record being 7 
inches in 1 day. Day by day progress was 
gaged almost as much by the length of 
road surviving the deluge as by the 
amount built. By October 1943, 10 
months after work was started, only 42 
of the 478 miles from Ledo to Wanting 
had been completed. 


“Pick’s Pike” in 200 Dialects 


At this point, Brigadier General Louis 
A. Pick, for whom the road was subse- 
quently dubbed “Pick’s Pike,” took over 
command. He found 80 percent of his 
engineers hospitalized with malaria. 
Among the assortment of natives em- 
ployed, 200 dialects were spoken and a 
dozen different varieties of rations re- 
quired. Jungle and mountains, rain and 
sickness, remained unconquered. On all 
sides he heard the same defeatist story, 
and in colorful language he declared his 
contempt for the impossible. 
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Drainage is General Pick’s specialty, 
It was drainage that was needed then, 
if ever, and that in the end won out. He 
moved road headquarters to his front line 
in the battle against jungle and Japs 
alike, and organized a ’round-the-clock 
working schedule. To make night work 
possible all available lighting equipment 
was sent forward. When it proved en- 
tirely inadequate, an ingenious method 
of burning flares in buckets of oil was 
devised and is still used extensively. In 
describing operations, an engineer work- 
ing on the road wrote: “Long lines of 
bulldozers pulling carry-alls and huge, 
lumbering, tournapull prime _§ earth 
movers chewed away at the mountain- 
sides as tons of earth were moved into 
the swamplands, where 15-foot-high dirt 
causeways cross areas which are inun- 
dated with 5 or 10 feet of water during 
the monsoon.” A network of culverts 
was installed throughout this causeway 
system to provide proper flood control 
during the rainy season, 


Engineers Fight the Monsoon 


Chinese engineers built bridges of 
hand-hewn timber over innumerable 
streams, later replaced by H-20 and 
Bailey steel bridges. As work advanced, 
the road already opened was improved, 
bad curves eliminated, new fills made, 
and a road drainage system installed. 
Except for occasional road blocks, the 
way was kept open even in the monsoon 
season, when advance surveying was ac- 
complished, and supplies were brought 
to the front in readiness for the time 
when the weather would permit further 
construction. 

The character of the soil and rock 
posed a major problem. The soil is a 
sandy loam, soon beaten into liquid mud 
requiring heavy surfacing to hold up 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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First convoy from India to China crosses a Bailey bridge, south of Bhamo, Burma, on its way 


to China via the Ledo and Burma Roads. 
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oreign Commercial — 
Travel in Wartime 


HE TRADER IS ON THE MOVE 

AGAIN. By clipper plane and sur- 
face vessel and sometimes by military air 
transport he (or she) travels in the wake 
of armies, bringing economic normalcy 
again to the world. To Europe, Africa, 
Egypt, India, and Arabia the trek has 
started. Despite the many difficulties 
which impede their progress and make 
of this going abroad almost as long- 
drawn-out an affair as that of Columbus, 
the businessmen and women of the 
United States are getting over in increas- 
ing numbers. 


Aided by Commerce Department 


Since November 16, 1944, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
businessman’s bureau, has been the liai- 
son between the dispenser of travel pri- 
orities and the commercial traveler. To 
Room 3838 in the long, gray Commerce 
Building in Washington and to the 26 
field offices of the Commerce Department 
scattered over the United States, has 
come a constant stream of applications— 
in person and by the other means of 
communication—from men and women 
seeking to renew their business contacts 
in foreign lands. 


Who Travels, and Where? 


Every type of private enterprise has 
been represented among these applicants 
for foreign travel—motion pictures, 
manufacturers of all types of machinery, 
motorcars, locomotives, household appli- 
ances, farm implements, foodstuffs of all 
kinds, chemicals, and clothing; as well as 
bankers, transportation experts, inter- 
national fashion representatives, insur- 
ance men, accountants—each and every 
one clamoring for a seat in a plane, a 
bunk in a vessel, or any sort of accom- 
modation available. Those who have 
the patience of Job and a yen for priori- 
ties hold out for a seat in a plane. The 
others usually reach destination first. 

Where do these traders live—and 
where do they want to go? A list of ap- 
plications received by the Bureau dis- 
closes that people representing busi- 
nesses located in Cleveland, New York 
City, Hartford and Stamford, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood and Los Angeles, Bos- 
ton, St. Joseph, Mo., Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, and Seattle. 
There were several who wished to return 
to their businesses in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and others who were pro- 
ceeding to India from Canada and Ohio. 
In the list of applicants, destinations are 
about equally divided among France, 


Prepared by Industrial Projects Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


England, and a miscellaneous group in- 
cluding South Africa, Belgium, Portugal, 
Spain, Egypt, India, the Philippines, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Latin America, and 
Arabia. 

The principal areas open to civilian 
travel at present are: Latin America; 
Great Britain; Sweden, by air from Eng- 
land; interior zone of France west of 
Paris and including Paris; Africa; and 
India. Among the war zones not open to 
civilian travel except to those holding 
military passes are: Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, eastern half of France, Italy, 
China, Russia, South Pacific, and the 
Philippines. 

Available modes of travel are: Com- 
mercial planes; military planes; surface 
ships—those controlled by the War Ship- 
ping Administration, the Arm, and the 
Navy; and ships of neutral countries— 
each governed by special rules and regu- 
lations. 


Obtaining Accommodations 


The chance of the businessman obtain- 
ing space on a military plane was im- 
proved somewhat as of the first of Janu- 
ary 1945 under Executive Order 9492 
permitting nonmilitary traffic on foreign 
routes of the Army Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Navy Air Transport Serv- 
ice (ATC and NATS). 

Such traffic includes nonmilitary and 
nonnaval cargo and passengers whose 
transportation is in the national interest 
because it will contribute: (1) Directly 
or indirectly to the war effort, or (2) to 
relief or rehabilitation activities in areas 
affected by the war, or (3) to the resump- 
tion of economic or other activities dis- 
rupted by the war that are necessary 
for the prompt reestablishment of peace- 
time conditions. 

Such traffic must be of sufficient im- 
portance to justify travel by air, and it 
must be established that it cannot rea- 
sonably be handled by a civil air carrier. 

Application under Executive Order 
9492 will be received’ from individuals, 
representatives of business firms, relig- 
ous, educational, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, United States Government 
civilian agencies, or agencies of foreign 
governments. The applications of busi- 
nessmen for passenger transportation 
may be filed with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or the regional 


offices of the Department of Commerce. 
All other applications should be filed with 
the Department of State. 

All War Shipping Administration ships 
are controlled by the Army, but part of 
the space on convoyed cargo ships is 
sometimes released to the W.S. A. Busi- 
nessmen shipping on these vessels usually 
sleep in bunks. 

There is also considerable space for 
businessmen on neutral vessels calling 
at United States ports. No priority is 
required on these ships. 


FILING APPLICATION 


For all foreign travel, except to Latin 
America, applications for priority for 
nonmilitary air travel on foreign routes 
of the ATC, the NATS, or commercial 
planes, or for surface transportation on 
United States controlled vessels, must be 
filed on Form No. 47—-RO42, in duplicate 
for air travel, in single copy for surface- 
vessel travel. This form should be ac- 
companied by supporting letters or other 
documents showing how travel will con- 
tribute to the national interest. 

Information called for on the appli- 
cation includes: Name, sex, nationality, 
date of birth, address and phone num- 
ber of passenger; name and address of 
firm or organization requesting priority; 
point of departure and point of destina- 
tion and route; date on which passenger 
will be ready to depart and on which 
arrival is essential; statement as to 
whether passenger has been unable to 
obtain space on United States commer- 
cial air line to meet specified date; pass- 
port number and date, and the date of 
expiration; if traveler is a foreign na- 
tional, whether exit permit or waiver has 
been obtained, and if so, date; list of 
countries for which applicant has cur- 
rently valid visas; diseases against which 
applicant has currently effective inocu- 
lations; information as to how the travel 
will be to the national interest; and 
reasons for urgency. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
at any one of the 26 field offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on the 
inside front cover of this issue of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Travel Regulations 


If passengers travel to England or 
France by planes of commercial lines or 
convoyed cargo ships which do not carry 
soldiers, they are said to be “ready” if 
they have only passports and visas, and 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Switzerland’s Program of 
New Highway Construction 


IGHWAY CONSTRUCTION is re- 

garded as the most important phase 
of Switzerland’s plan to provide employ- 
ment in the post-war period through an 
extensive public-works program esti- 
mated to cost 2,953,900,000 Swiss francs. 
Of this sum, more than one-third is to 
be spent on roads. 

During the war, highway construction 
necessarily has been restricted, but Swiss 
authorities have continued highway 
planning, guided by the belief that there 
will be a great development in motor 
traffic after the war. The Federal High- 
way Inspectorate, with the assistance of 
a commission of highway engineers, has 
studied the problem carefully and a gen- 
eral road-building program was ap- 
proved by the Federal Council on June 
21, #043. By the end of 1943, the con- 
struction value of plans fully ready for 
execution amounted to approximately 
100,000,000 Swiss francs. 

The total budget of 993,700,000 Swiss 
francs recently decided upon for road 
building is subdivided according to vari- 
ous types of roads as follows: Local 
roads, 606,000,000 francs; highways, 315,- 
400,000 francs; and mountain roads, 
72,300,000 francs. The plans provide for 
the establishment of a system of high- 
ways of which one is to run from north 
to south, three from east to west, and 
a number of others from the mountain- 
pass roads to the various main centers 
of traffic. 

Switzerland does not, it is stated, in- 
tend to build up a completely new system 
of automobile highways according to for- 
eign prototypes. Most of the develop- 
ment plan, which is to be realized only 
in several stages, consists in adapting ex- 
isting roads to the requirements of mod- 
ern traffic. The following widths are 
planned, based on density of traffic: 61 
kilometers, or 3.6 percent of total road 
construction, to be 12 meters in width; 
786 kilometers, or 45.8 percent, 9 meters 
in width; and 867 kilometers, 50.6 per- 
cent, 7 meters in width. 


Jurisdiction Over Roads 


The principal highways or main roads 
in Switzerland are built, maintained, and 
owned by the 25 cantonal governments. 
Local roads as well as the streets in the 
villages, towns, and cities are under the 
jurisdiction of the local authorities. The 
Federal Government is not engaged di- 
rectly in highway construction, but it 
controls and influences the cantonal ac- 
tivities through subsidies for road build- 
ing. 

In carrying out the post-war program, 
the jurisdiction over roads will remain 


Digested from a Report by Ropert 
T. Cowan, American Vice Consul, 
Casablanca ' 


with-the cantonal governments, but the 
Federal Government will make the 
granting of contributions contingent up- 
on the cantons following the approved 
uniform requirements in their road- 
building programs. It was felt neces- 
sary to establish a common post-war 
plan for all of Switzerland so that the 
cantons could have something upon 
which to base their plans when making 
their own programs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will give general advice, but the 
details of the plans as well as the con- 
struction work will remain in the hands 
of the cantons. 


Wartime Difficulties 


Since the beginning of the war, sev- 
eral types of highway-building materials 
have disappeared from the market and 
the prices for all road-building materials, 
especially imported ones, have increased 
substantially. Most of the importation 
of surfacing materials ceased in 1940. 

The wartime shortage of bituminous 
binding substances and the greatly re- 
duced choice of qualities have become 
very serious handicaps for road construc- 
tion and maintenance. A comparison of 
the total mileage of cantonal roads sur- 
faced during the first 5 years of the war 
with the 5 years immediately preceding 
the war provide substantial evidence of 
this fact. From 1934 to 1938, inclusive, 


‘Until February 6, 1945, Robert T. Cowan 
was American Vice Consul, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 





1,750 kilometers of cantonal roads, more 
than 10 percent of the total mileage, 
were surfaced, but only 287 kilometers, 
or less than 2 percent of the total length 
of cantonal roads were surfaced from 
1939 to 1943, inclusive. 

On January 1, 1944, the combined 
length of the Swiss cantonal roads was 
16,382 kilometers, compared with 15,759 
in 1932; length of all dust-free roads in 
1943 was 7,794 kilometers, compared with 
4,795 in 1932. The percentage of all 
dust-free roads increased from 30 per- 
cent in 1932 to 48 percent in 1943. 


Shortage of Tar and Bitumen 


Prior to the war, coal tar was pro- 
duced in considerable quantities—about 
30,000 tons annually—by the Swiss gas 
plants. Since 1939, however, coal im- 
ports have decreased greatly and na- 
tional tar production has fallen to about 
9,000 tons annually. The addition of 
peat, Swiss brown coal, and wood, to coal 
in the gas plants has not increased tar 
production. There have been almost no 
importations of coal tar during the war; 
for instance, Germany, despite its enor- 
mous tar production, has not exported 
the product because of its use as a base 
for the manufacture of a substitute lu- 
bricating oil. 

A rationing system for tar and tar 
products, started in 1941, was not based 
upon the pre-war consumption, as in 
most other cases of rationing, but upon 
wartime necessities. Before the war, 
road building was always first on the list 
of tar consumers, but at the present time, 
the principal consumers of tar products 
are the aluminum industry, the cement 
industry, the manufacture of electrical 
and heating insulators, and the chemical 


New Gandria Highway in Switzerland 
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industry. It is reportedly the general 
opinion of road-building experts that the 
distribution of tar products is fair, from 
the standpoint of national interest, al- 
though the contingents made available 
for road building have been extremely 
ow. 

The shortage of tar and bitumen for 
surfacing has forced the cantons not only 
to reduce their programs for road im- 
provement by new surfacing, but also to 
limit to a minimum the repair of dam- 
aged surfaces. The contingents of ma- 
terials for road building reached a min- 
jmum in 1942, when the cantons received 
only about one-tenth of their pre-war 
consumption of tar and bitumen. 

In 1942, the cantonal road-building 
departments were unable to make even 
the most urgently needed repairs to sur- 
faces, and in some cases, road surfacing 
requiring tar and bitumen was com- 
pletely suspended. Consequently, the 
standard of repair on Swiss highways 
became so low that for 1943 the Federal 
authorities had to increase by 55 percent 
the allotment of bitumen and tar for 
roads. Even this increase was exceed- 
ingly modest, compared with pre-war 
consumption, but the cantons were able 
at least to repair surface damages if the 
two materials were carefully used. 


Use of Native Products 


Highway-construction firms, sup- 
ported by the Federal Test Office for 
Building Materials, have investigated the 
possibilities of preparing surfacing ma- 
terials from Swiss products. The intent 
was to find methods for using less of the 
available supplies of surfacing materials 
by making possible a reduction in the 
strength of the surfacing by improving 
the roadbeds, and by using native build- 
ing materials as a substitute for foreign 
bitumen. The experiments have shown 
that natural asphalt, such as it occurs in 
Switzerland, can be used in powdered 
form together with tar or bitumen, mak- 
ing it possible to save at least some of the 
costly foreign bituminous products. 
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Planned system of Swiss highways. 


In view of the existing shortage of 
surfacing materials, the Federal Office 
for Building Materials has made recom- 
mendations to the Cantonal Highway 
Departments with regard to the release 
of contingents of bituminous products as 
follows: 

The available supplies should, if pos- 
sible, be used exclusively for the repair 
of existing surfaces and no new surfac- 
ings made. If, in exceptional cases, new 
surfacings must be made of sueh mate- 
rials, then only light surfaces of less than 
3 centimeters should be made; powdered 
asphalt of Swiss origin should be used as 
much as possible; no surfacing should 
be applied to new roads of secondary im- 
portance; and for important new high- 
ways requiring surfacing, preference 
should be given to block stone. After 


having been suspended for a long period 
for lack of cement, construction of ce- 
ment-concrete highways may now be 
resumed, conditions on the cement mar- 
ket having improved. 





On the Gotthardstrasse, Switzerland. 
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Expenditures of Cantons 


In the 10-year period, 1933-42, expend- 
itures of the cantons for highway con- 
struction and improvement have shown 
substantial fluctuations, whereas the 
amounts paid for maintenance of roads 
have remained practically the same. The 
following table shows expenditures dur- 
ing this period: 


Expenditures of the Cantons for Road Main- 
tenance and Construction 


[In thousands of franes] 





Im- | New | Other 





ip Mainte- | 
Yea , | prove- jconstruc-| expend-| Total 

nance | ‘ments | tion itures | 

| | 

1933_. 28,293 | 54,968 | 8,849| 2,459 94,569 
1934 28,229 | 50,881 | 8,601 | 2,456 | 90,167 
1935, 29,091 | 42,699 | 6,029| 2,451 | 80,270 
1936 | 27,634 | 47,179} 2,809] 2,500] 80,122 
1937 27,449 | 50,378 | 2,822] 2,494 | 83,143 
1938 | 27,218 | 57,642 | 6,809) 2,567 | 94,326 
1939 27,408 | 43,439 | 10,737 | 2, 560 | 84,144 
1940 26,474 | 26,186 | 7,.848| 2611 | 63,119 
1941 25,598 | 20,558 | 8,283 | 2,548 | 56,987 
1942 27,018 | 15,514 | 7,924) 2,779 | 53, 235 





Maintenance expenditures, as shown 
in the table, include wages to road sur- 
veyors and cleaners, disbursements for 
repair of roads and bridges, dustproofing, 
snow clearing, and purchase of machin- 
ery and tools. “Other expenditures” in- 
clude administration, insurance, pen- 
sions, and sick fund for employees. In 
1942, administrative costs were 1,633,055 
Swiss francs, or about 100,000 francs 
more than in 1941, and insurance, pen- 
sions, and sick funds called for a dis- 
bursement of 1,146,336 francs, also ap- 
proximately 100,000 francs more than in 
1941. 


Sources of Funds 


Funds for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads in Switzerland, in peace- 
times, are derived chiefly from two 
sources: Motor-vehicle taxation, and the 
cantonal portion of the import duty on 
gasoline. A part of the funds collected 
through ordinary taxation also is used 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Today’s Chilean Import 
and Exchange Controls 


OMPLETE CONTROL over imports, 

exports, and exchange transactions 
has been in effect in Chile since 1931. 
In that year the country’s exports fell to 
practically the vanishing point, and capi- 
tal was diminishing to such an extent 
that the gold reserves of the Central 
Bank were rapidly melting away. The 
continuation of the controls since the 
crisis of the early 1930’s ended is at- 
tributed to a number of factors. Chief 
among these is the conviction that the 
international balance of payments of 
Chile is “normally” unfavorable, and 
that strict control of imports is essential 
to keep the country’s foreign trade in 
balance. 

Being relatively underindustrialized, 
Chile’s demand for imports is large and 
constant. Its exports, however, are 
heavily concentrated in raw materials 
for which foreign markets are volatile 
and uncertain. Another basic policy of 
control is to make sure that funds per- 
mitted to be spent abroad are concen- 
trated, insofar as is practicable, on the 
purchase of productive goods rather 
than on luxuries. 

Still another fundamental considera- 
tion is Chile‘s need for capital with 
which to develop its economic struc- 
ture. Although financial controls have 
been partly responsible for the fact that 
relatively little private foreign capital 
has entered the country in recent years, 
they have at least prevented capital from 
leaving the country legally. The latter 
consideration also explains the continued 
existence of export controls, which were 
originally applied to make sure that the 
foreign exchange received by Chilean ex- 
porters for their shipments was returned 
to the country and not left abroad as an 
export of capital. 

The export controls also involve super- 
vision by the Consejo Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior (National Foreign 
Trade Council) of the quality of ex- 
ports from Chile as a means of protecting 
the country’s commercial standing in 
foreign markets. 


Legal Bases 


Trade and exchange controls are at 
present applied by the Consejo Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior, which was cre- 
ated by Decree 14-164 of September 23, 
1942. This decree merged with the for- 
mer Comisi6n de Cambios Internacion- 
ales (International Exchange Commis- 
sion) three other services which had ex- 
ercised partial control over certain 
phases of Chile’s foreign trade: The Ex- 
port Control Service, the Import Li- 


Digested from a Report by Norris 
S. Hase.ton, Second Secretary of 
the U.S. Embassy, Santiago 


censes Commission, and the National 
Supply Council. The Consejo is cur- 
rently undergoing an internal reorgan- 
ization and its powers have been re- 
defined in Decree 1423 of December 15, 
1944, which approved a new organic 
statute for the agency. No material 
change in the over-all control situation 
has been effected, however. 

At present, trade and financial con- 
trols in Chile are governed chiefly by 
terms of the new Decree 1423, and by the 
provisions of Law 5107 of April 19, 1932, 
as amended. 

Article 2 of Decree 1423 states that the 
chief object of the Consejo shall be to 
“normalize” the foreign trade of Chile, 
to which end the Consejo shall “share 
in directing our commercial relations 
with foreign countries; shall regulate our 
export and import trade in accordance 
with the national interest; and shall see 
that the undertakings of Chilean ex- 
porters with foreign purchasers of our 
products are carried out strictly.” 

Article 12 of the decree specifies that, 
as regards control of imports, the Con- 
sejo shall: 

(1) Authorize or deny the importation of 
all merchandise in accordance with existing 
laws and the national interest. 

(2) Restrict or deny the importation of 
articles which can be replaced by merchan- 
dise manufactured in the country, with due 
regard for the interests both of producers 
and consumers. 

(3) Restrict or deny the importation of 
articles considered superfluous from the 
point of view of Chile’s international balance 
of payments. 

(4) Take all measures necessary for the 
fulfillment of the provisions of Law 5107 of 
April 19, 1932 (the basic law governing ex- 
change control), and the rules and regula- 
tions issued thereunder. 

(5) Establish a Register of Importers, and 
distribute among the registered importers 
the quotas for each commodity. 

(6) Order the reexportation, to the port of 
origin, of any merchandise arriving in Chile 
without the prior permission of the Consejo. 


The powers of the Consejo are both 
broad and flexible. Acting in the na- 
tional interest, and with due regard for 
the interests of domestic producers and 
consumers, the Consejo may permit the 
importation of any particular article one 
day, and deny it the next. All imports 
must he licensed, but the policy bases for 
ruling on applications for such permits 
are obviously subject to change in ac- 
cordance with the internal production 


and price situation, and with the coun- 
try’s foreign-exchange resources. 

The Consejo’s authorization to estab- 
lish a Register of approved importers’ 
means that it not only determines what 
shall be imported, but also who shall im- 
port. In general, only firms which had 
a substantial share in pre-war foreign 
trade are included on the registers. 

Although the Consejo applies all con- 
trol regulations, it is not exclusively re- 
sponsible for their initiation. The Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce is 
primarily responsible for commercial 
policy. The Finance Ministry determines 
exchange rates. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture says what agricultural products 
may be exported, and what must be kept 
in the country to meet domestic demand. 
In other words, the Consejo is simply an 
instrument for the carrying out of the 
trade and exchange policies of the Goy- 
ernment of Chile. Because the Consejy 
is actively involved in the markets, how- 
ever, and in direct touch with the busi- 
ness community, it is obviously in a posi- 
tion to exert an important influence in 
the actual determination of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies. 


Procedure 


There are no exceptions to the re- 
quirement that all articles imported into 
Chile be licensed. Even in the case of 
small parcel-post packages containing 
gifts sent from abroad to persons in 
Chile, the recipients must obtain a clear- 
ance (in some cases merely a rubber- 
stamp “visa” on the postal notification 
slip) from the Consejo before delivery 
can be made by the postal authorities. 
Until recently, parcel-post shipments 
from abroad, valued at less than 25 cents 
each, were admitted without the inter- 
vention of the Consejo. This exemp- 
tion has been terminated, however, be- 
cause it was found that a number of im- 
porters were avoiding the regulations by 
receiving shipments in the form of small 
packages valued at not more than 25 
cents each, which otherwise would have 
to be licensed. Both import and ex- 
change permits are required for imports 
involving payment to foreign persons or 
firms. The two permits are simply sepa- 
rate entries on the same form, and the 
issuance of the exchange permit is auto- 
matic if the import is approved. 

At present, with a heavy surplus of 
exchange, the emphasis is on import 
rather than exchange permits. If the 
commodity is approved, the payment for 


1 Exporters are similarly registered. 
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it is authorized without question. Ina 
period of exchange shortage, such as ex- 
isted in Chile up to the end of 1941, how- 
ever, the relative importance of the ex- 
change authorization would obviously be 
much greater, although the character 
(essentiality) of the import would still 
be the governing factor. 

In the normal case today, the importer, 
before applying to the Consejo for an 
jmport and exchange permit either has 
already located available merchandise 
abroad, or has reasonable assurance that 
it is available. Only in rare instances 
are applications made—or considered— 
for goods which the prospective importer 
is not reasonably sure he will be able to 
find if the permit is granted, and such 
cases almost always involve important 
articles the importation of which is 
necessary with as little delay as possible. 

In making application for permits an 
importer must describe the merchandise 
by name and tariff classification, give its 
weight and estimated c. i. f. value (the 
latter expressed in the foreign exchange 
involved), and also, in theory, the price 
at which he proposes to sell it in Chile. 
In practice, however, the third require- 
ment has never been enforced. 

Import permits are valid for different 
periods, according to the nature of the 
commodity involved and the length of 
time which is expected to elapse before 
the shipment arrives in Chile. Thus one 
permit may be valid for 30 days and 
another for a year. Permits may be ex- 
tended at the discretion of the Consejo. 


Policy 


In general, consideration by the Con- 
sejo of any individual import application 
would usually involve the following ques- 
tions: 


(1) Is the article, or a satisfactory equiva- 
lent, made in Chile? If so, is the domestic 
product made in sufficient quantity to meet 
the needs of the market? If this is the case, 
is the domestic article satisfactory, as regards 
quality, and “reasonably” priced? 

If the answers to all these questions are 
affirmative, the import application would nor- 
mally not be granted. If any of the answers 
were negative, however, further consideration 
would be given to the application. 

(2) If no satisfactory domestic product is 
available, or if a domestic substitute is not 
produced in the quantities needed by the 
market, is the foreign product essential, or 
should it be classed as a luxury? 

(3) If the application covers an article 
regarded as essential, is sufficient foreign ex- 
change available for its purchase, with due 
regard for the country’s needs for other es- 
sential imports? 

(4) Is the application made by a regis- 
tered importer? 

(5) If so, is the applicant entitled to part 
of any quota which may have been estab- 
lished for the article in question? 


The quotas mentioned above may be 
either United States export quotas allo- 
cated to Chile, or Chilean quotas estab- 
lished by the Consejo. In some cases the 
Chilean quotas are formally decreed (as 
in the case of cement), but the majority 
are set informally by the Consejo. 
Whether formal or informal, the domes- 
tic import quotas are usually calculated 
by deducting from estimated consump- 
tion any approved domestic production, 
the remainder being the amount of the 
quota. 
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The term “consumption” does not 
necessarily mean the total amount which 
would be absorbed by the market if the 
supply were unlimited. In the case of 
luxury articles, particularly, the Consejo 
frequently will fix the total consumption 
figure at an amount which, in its opinion, 
the country can afford, or should be al- 
lowed to consume. In theory, the Con- 
sejo may also establish import quotas for 
articles already produced in the country 
if the latter are the subject of speculation 
or profiteering. 

The basic objective of the Consejo is 
to prevent the country’s foreign ex- 
change resources from being “wasted” on 
nonessential imports, and to reserve the 
surplus funds which have been accumu- 
lated during the war for the purchase of 
machinery and productive equipment 
when these are again available abroad. 
Thus the Consejo’s policies (which are 
already restrictive as regards ‘“non- 
essentials,’ despite the current existence 
of ample foreign-exchange resources) 
may be expected to tighten after the war 
if the Chilean international balance.of 
payments becomes unfavorable, or tends 
in that direction. 


Exchange 


Most American exporters now require 
payment by the Chilean importer against 
shipping documents in the United States. 
These documents are usually ocean bills 
of lading, but are sometimes inland 
freight bills. Some exporters still ship 
on a cash-against-documents-in-Chile 
basis. In either case, depending upon 
the length of time which elapses before 
the goods are shipped, or the documents 
are presented in Chile, the Chilean im- 
porter may not have to buy his foreign 
exchange for some time after obtaining 
his import and exchange permits. Ulti- 
mately he goes to his bank, buys dollars, 
and pays the exporter. He seldom pays 
the bank cash for his dollars, however, 
but instead pays the bank 25 percent of 


- the peso cost of the dollars, and signs 


a 7 percent note, in pesos, for the re- 
mainder, paying off the note later when 
the goods have been imported and sold. 
Although various types and terms of 
credit are involved in the whole range 
of such transactions between Chilean 
importers and their local banks, the ma- 
jority of imports are financed on the 
basis described above. 

In an effort to reduce this type of 
peso bank credit, and to decrease the 
rate at which the Central Bank is ex- 
panding the currency issue in purchasing 
surplus dollars, the Government of Chile 
has twice in recent months attempted to 
induce Chilean importers to invest their 
surplus pesos in dollar deposits at the 
Central Bank, for use after the war when 
it is again possible to import goods which 
are not now available. 

Under the first scheme, although the 
dollars were sold at relatively favorable 
exchange rates, they were frozen for 15 
months. This offer was made at a time 
when many Chilean businessmen thought 
that the war in Europe would be over be- 
fore the end of 1944, and that they would 
be able to buy again in foreign markets 
long before the end of the 15-month pe- 
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riod. The second scheme was the so- 
called “import permit with immediate 
exchange coverage.” Under this plan a 
prospective importer of certain raw ma- 
terials and machinery which had been 
specified as “essential” by the Consejo 
would apply for, and receive, a permit to 
import the articles in question after 4 
months from the date of his permit. He 
was required, however, to buy his dollars, 
or other exchange needed to cover the 
cost of this future transaction, within 30 
days from the date of the issuance of the 
import permit, and to pay 31 pesos per 
dollar—the effective market rate. 

Although the Central Bank paid in- 
terest on such deposits under both plans, 
the rates involved were not sufficiently 
high to tempt many importers, who 
found it more profitable to employ their 
funds otherwise. 

In effect, the “permit with exchange 
coverage” differs from ordinary permits 
in only a few respects: (1) Permits so 
issued cover goods which both the appli- 
cant and the Consejo know will not be 
available abroad for some time; (2) the 
buyer pays cash in advance for the for- 
eign exchange which he. knows he is 
going to need, instead of resorting to bank 
credit at a later date; and (3) the per- 
mits are good for only a limited range 
of imports, specifically designated by the 
Consejo. 


The Ledo Road 


(Continued from p. 6) 


against convoy traffic. Rock in the 
mountain sections has a shalelike quality 
which easily grinds to powder and is 
unsuitable for surfacing. Gravel from 
deposits along the rivers was used for 
surfacing, and was hauled as far as 25 
to 30 miles. In the 102 miles of moun- 
tain section, gravel has been placed 12 
inches deep over a 20-foot width. In 
the valley from Shingbwiyang to Bhamo, 





* and along the 98 miles of the old trail 


between Bhamo and the juncture with 
the Burma Road, 8 inches of gravel were 
spread over the samé-width. 

In mountain sections a minimum 
shoulder-to-shoulder width of 33 feet has 
been maintained; in the valleys 49 feet. 
Culvert pipe used in the drainage sys- 
tem averages 1,200 feet to each mile. 


Bridges Offer Problem 


The completed road: has a bridge 
crossing on an average of every 3 miles— 
10 over major rivers and 150 over second- 
ary streams, not including minor drain- 
age lines or small creeks. The 
Irrawaddy, with a depth of 60 feet and 
a fluctuation between high and low 
water of 45 feet, is crossed by a specially 
designed floating bridge. Every kind of 
engineering bridging problem was en- 
countered, most spans being pile-driven, 
two-way heavy structures. 


G I’s Help Build Causeway 


What is called the biggest job of main- 
tenance enginecring in the history of the 
Corps of Engineers is the construction of 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Cuba 


(From the U.S. Embassy at Habana) 


Cuban agriculture continues to suffer 
severely from the effects of the prolonged 
and unabated drought, which is seriously 
curtailing all.crop and livestock produc- 
tion. Pastures are destroyed, the princi- 
pal milk-condensing plant has had to 
close for lack of milk, and beef cattle are 
losing weight and in some cases dying 
from lack of feed and water. 

An agreement for the sale of the 1945 
Cuban sugar crop has been reached after 
several months of negotiations. Under 
this agreement the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States Gov- 
ernment will purchase the bulk of Cuba’s 
1945 sugar production at 3.1 cents per 
pound f. o. b. Cuban ports, while the 
Defense Supplies corporation will acquire 
70,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
at 13.6 cents per gallon and a minimum 
of 20,500,000 gallons of industrial alcoho] 
at 65 cents a gallon. The sale price of 
the sugar is 45 cents higher than in 1944. 
_ Although negotiations were not con- 
cluded until the latter part of March, 
Cuba has been making 1945 crop sugar 
available to the United States since the 
beginning of the year under a provisional 
arrangement, thus continuing a steady 
sugar supply from the island. 

Of the 160 sugar mills that have been 
active in the 1945 crop, 21 had finished 
grinding by March 31, by which date 
2,800,000 short tons of sugar had already 
been produced. On the basis of returns 
to date, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, however, that the unprecented 
drought is reducing sugar production to 
such an extent that previous crop esti- 
mates will have to be revised downward. 

The drought, plus an increased de- 
mand and reduced food production, 
which cannot be compensated for by 
larger imports, are causing severe short- 
ages of a number of important food 
items. Lines are forming daily in city 
streets to purchase the small available 
quantities of canned milk, beef, and soap. 
The scarcity of these and other prod- 
ucts, including fresh milk, meats in gen- 
eral, butter, cheese, and eggs, is creating 
an increasingly open disregard for price 
regulations and is sharply increasing liv- 
ing costs. As a result, the inflationary 
trend, which was partially checked 
during the latter part of 1944, again con- 
stitutes a serious threat to Cuba’s econ- 
omy. The Cuban Government, which is 
fully aware of the situation, is making 
renewed efforts to increase the domestic 
production of foodstuffs and otherwise to 
relieve the situation. 

An important recent development in 
the field of labor was the decision 
rendered by the Cuban Supreme Court on 
March 29 declaring unconstitutional 


those provisions of Decree No. 2631 of 
August 19, 1944, which increased wages 
throughout the island by 10, 15, and 20 
percent. It is believed, however, that 
few, if any, employers will attempt to re- 
duce wages at this time, especially in view 
of the fact that any such reductions 
would probably lead to serious labor 
difficulties. In the meantime agitation 
for higher wages on the part of Cuban 
workers in the local diamond industry 
resulted in the enactment of a decree in- 
creasing their compensation by from 50 
to 60 percent. 

The Companhia Cubana de Aviacion has 
announced that daily services from Ha- 
bana to Camaguey and return and Ha- 
bana to Santiago de Cuba and return, 
using two Douglas DC3-A’s, will com- 
merce on April 5. It is reported that the 
proposed night service between Habana 
and Santiago will not be inaugurated un- 
til August 1. In keeping with the in- 
creasing local interest in civil aviation, a 
Civil Aviation Commission was formed 
during March, staffed by persons identi- 
fied with aviation in Cuba who will 
serve on an honorary basis pending the 
passage of a bill carrying the necessary 
appropriations. 

The Seatrain service, on which Cuba 
relies for the transportation of an im- 
portant percentage of its exports and im- 
ports of general cargo, has been trans- 
ferred from the Habana—Port Everglades 
to the Habana—New Orleans run, which 
will result in substantial freight savings 
to Cuban importers and exporters. An- 
other significant recent shipping devel- 
opment was the inauguration of a new 
bimonthly general cargo service between 
Nuevitas and Florida ports. 

In his message to Congress on its open- 
ing session on March 19, the President 
again requested prompt legislative ac- 
tion on the establishment of a Central 
Bank; a fiscal accounting law; a budget 
law; and on the reform of Cuba’s tax 
system. In reporting on the activities 
of the several government departments, 
the President said that since the present 
Administration assumed office on Octo- 
ber 10, 1944, a total of 6,909,096 pesos in 
extra-budgetary appropriations for pub- 
lic works and other purposes had been 
approved by the Cabinet. This amount 
has since been substantially increased, 
and among recent appropriations is one 
of 772,000 pesos to complete the construc- 
tion of the headquarters of the Cuban 
Labor Federation (CTC). 

In connection with the establishment 
of a Central Bank, the commission ap- 
pointed by the President to study the 
several existing central-bank projects 
has reportedly completed its study, which 
will serve as the basis for a final project 
to be prepared by Ministry of Finance 
experts. This project, according to a 


group of Administration Senators which 
met with the President on March 23, will, 
when received, be given a preferential 
place on the Senate agenda. 

Revenue collections continue to in- 
crease, and total budgetary revenues col- 
lected during the first 3 months of 1945 
amounted to 40,641,619 pesos, an increase 
of 6,924,168 pesos over the corresponding 
period last year. Further purchases of 
gold bullion from the United States 
Treasury during March increased to 
about $130,000,000 Cuba’s holdings in the 
United States of earmarked gold, which 
serves as backing for peso certificates in 
circulation in Cuba. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Frequent tanker arrivals have made 
possible the maintenance of oil produc- 
tion at the comparatively high level of 
approximately 800,000 barrels per day, 
which has been accompanied by corre- 
spondingly high deliveries from refin- 
eries. The initial production of newly 
completed wells has added appreciably 
to existing production potentials, and 
there has been no abatement in the is- 
suance of new concession titles by the 
Ministry of Development (Ministerio de 
Fomento). Several oil companies not 
previously established in Venezuela, but 
which were granted concessions during 
the past year, have been active in setting 
up their local organizations. 

The strength of the recently unified 
Venezuelan labor movement is being 
tested by a strike among the 700 workers 
employed by an American construction 
firm engaged in building a pier for the 
Government at La Guaira. This first 
major strike in many months began 
March 16 and remains unsettled; it has 
the backing of all organized labor and is 
being supported financially by contribu- 
tions from many unions throughout the 
country. Contrary to the practice fol- 
lowed during recent months, the Gov- 
ernment has not intervened to terminate 
the strike by executive decree. The work- 
ers demand an increase in wages, recog- 
nition by the company of a “factory com- 
mittee” to pass on grievances, and a tri- 
partite (workers, employers, Govern- 
ment) committee to pass on dismissals. 

A further step in the Government’s 
program of agrarian reform is embodied 
in a decree to be introduced in the forth- 
coming session of Congress. The pro- 
posed law is designed to expand agricul- 
tural production through the creation of 
a National Agrarian Institute (Instituto 
Nacional Agrario) with an initial capital 
of 60,000,000 bolivares (approximately 
$20,000,000) , to facilitate the extension of 
agricultural credit, promote the welfare, 
education, health, and social security of 
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rural dwellers, and improve the use of 
land through its acquisition by various 
means, including expropriation, and the 
distribution thereof to landless agricul- 
tural workers. 

The rapid development of air trans- 
portation in Venezuela is symbolized by 
the inauguration on April 3 of a modern 
and luxurious terminal building at Mai- 
quetia (La Guaira). Numerous reduc- 
tions in fares, especially on routes in 
eastern Venezuela, effected March 9 by 
the Government-owned Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana, presage a general over-all 
reduction on all routes of the line, a 
project now under study. Operations of 
Aerovias Venezolanas will be greatly fa- 
cilitated by the arrival on March 29 of a 
second Douglas C-39 aircraft which will 
be placed into service immediately on 
routes serving oil-producing companies. 
Official approval of the construction of 
a domestic airport on the outskirts of 
Caracas, now separated from the inter- 
national airport at Maiquetia, on which 
it depends, by 36 kilometers of mountain 
road, is understood to have been granted 
recently. A domestic airport at Rosario, 
Estado Zulia, was opened for service on 
March 28. 

It is reported that heavy rains in the 
important Barlovento region have re- 
duced prospects for this year’s cacao 
crop—although, despite similar pessi- 
mism last year, the usual 15,000 tons were 
produced. Venezuelan exports of cacao 
in 1944 amounted to 15,869 tons, as com- 
pared with 14,989 the preceding year, of 
which the United States took approxi- 
mately 70 percent. 

The import duty on fishing nets was 
reduced on March 26 from 8.00 bolivares 
to 0.20 bolivares per kilogram. This ac- 
tion, which recognizes the need of the im- 
portant and rapidly expanding fishing 
industry for equipment, is in harmony 
with the Government policy to reduce im- 
port duties on materials for manufacture 
and noncompetitive consumption items, 
which became effective starting with a 
decree of February 18, 1944. 

The important contribution made by 
coastal and river navigation services to 
the solution of Venezuela’s critical war- 
time transportation problem is illustrated 
by figures just released by the Compania 
Anonima Venezolana de Navegacion, 
which in 1944 carried 149,587 metric tons 
of cargo, 13 percent more than during 
the preceding year and 25 percent of the 
total war-expanded volume of freight 
carried by the railroads during 1944. 

Plans for the merger of the Compafia 
Anonima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela, a 
subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, and 
the Companhia Anonima Eiectricidad de 
Caracas were awaiting the approval of the 
governor of the Federal District. It is 
anticipated that the merger will result 
in reduced rates, reflecting lower operat- 
ing costs resulting from the elimination 
of dual administration. A plan for mod- 
ernizing and improving services, espe- 
cially with respect to distribution facil- 
ities, is being considered. Both of these 
utilities have been serving Caracas. The 
merger of two other power companies in 
Eastern Venezuela, the Compafiia Anoé- 
nima Hidroeléctrica del Pao and “La Cu- 
maca,” the new company to have a capi- 
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tal of $900,000, was reported to have 
taken place early in March. 

The production of natural rubber dur- 
ing March reached 30 metric tons of 
hevea and 9 of castilloa, the largest 
amount weighed in during any month of 
recent record. The local tire factory 
nearly equaled its record month by man- 
ufacturing 3,530 tires during the month. 

As the result of recent Government 
action, the distribution to the public of 
penicillin is to be made, starting in May, 
through regular commercial channels, 
but subject to Government-controlled 
prices. 

Imported commodities currently re- 
ported in short supply are: steel beams, 
steel pipes, cement, building hardware, 
plumbing supplies; wheat flour, canned 
goods, cereals; acetone, formaldehyde, 
lanoline, citric acid, chlorate of potash 
and lactose. Domestic products which 
are also scarce include: fresh meat, fresh 
fish, milk and milk products, sugar, and 
salt. The recent arrival of 1,700 tons of 
sugar from Cuba, part of a 7,000-ton pur- 
chase made by the Banco Agricola y Pe- 
cuario, has relieved the sugar shortage 
temporarily. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Rainfall in February and March im- 
proved general conditions, and cattle are 
showing the effects of better pasturage, 
but drought during the early growing 
season of most agricultural crops caused 
considerable damage. Harvesting of 
corn, the first crop of peanuts, and cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco is well “advanced, 
but yields, though better than a year 
ago, are still under domestic needs. 
Slight to fair increases in total yield are 
anticipated for corn, sugar, peanuts and 
cotton. Rice and tobacco are expected 
to show more substantial gains. There 
is a strong foreign demand for tobacco at 
attractive prices. The United States is 
reported to be one of the chief buyers. 

The Paraguay and Alto Parana Rivers 
are now at satisfactory levels, and the 
shipping situation is again normal. Ow- 
ing to shipping restrictions, stocks of 
petroleum products, particularly gas oil 
and Diesel oil, are practically exhausted. 
Immediate relief depends upon finding 
Argentine flag boats to substitute for 
those that normally haul these products. 

The 20 percent increase in river freight 
rates authorized toward the end of 1944 
to offset additional costs of transship- 
ment required by reason of low water, 
were removed late in February. A new 
general increase of roughly 10 percent 
for both passengers and freight was an- 
ticipated as of Aprill. The new increase 
is to offset increased costs resulting from 
social laws fixing higher wages, restrict- 
ing hours of work, and increasing the 
minimum number of crew members re- 
quired by law. Direct passenger service 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncion was 
resumed at the end of February. There 
are now two direct services weekly. 

With the opening of the two foreign- 
owned meat-packing plants—the Inter- 
national Products Corporation and Lie- 
big’s Extract of Meat Co.—on March 19, 
all three Paraguayan packing plants are 
now working. While the majority of the 
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cattle for these two plants are of northern 
Argentine origin, offerings of Paraguayan 
cattle have been fair. The condition of 
the animals is satisfactory, considering 
that the drought has only recently ter- 
minated. ° 

Increased prices for foodstuffs of most 
categories and for other immediate con- 
sumer goods, forced cost-of-living in- 
dexes up slightly. All classes other than 
nonimmediate consumer goods show in- 
creases over last year. The general cost- 
of-living index for February was 211 as 
compared with 208 for January 1945 
and 207 for February 1944. 

Two Treasury bond issues for 2,400,000 
and 3,000,000. guaranies, have been 
placed; the first with the Bank of Para- 
guay and the second in equal parts by 
the three foreign branch banks. The 
purpose of the first loan is to finance the 
1945 public- works program of roads, bar- 
racks, schools, and repair of the Govern- 
ment Palace, and of the second loan to 
pay back budgetary deficits. The latter 
is guaranteed by the Bank of Paraguay. 
Both bear 4 percent interest, extend for 
3 years, and are amortizable on a 
monthly basis of 36 equal payments. 

Budget operations for 1944 show or- 
dinary income of 20,500,000 guaranies; 
expenditures 22,100,000 guaranies; and a 
Treasury deficit of 1,600,000 guaranies. 
To this must be added expenditures on 
last year’s budget approved but not 
liquidated of 2,200,000 guaranies, making 
a total deficit of 3,800,000 guaranies. 
However, in actual expenditures, 3,100,- 
000 guaranies represented payments dur- 
ing the year on accumulated deficits. 
Anticipated economies through cancela- 
tion of projects calling for sums approved 
but not actually spent amounted to 
1,700,000 guaranies. If these are real- 
ized, the actual total deficit accumulated 
as of the end of the year should approxi- 
mate 2,100,000 guaranies, a decided im- 
provement over previous years. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On March 15, the Government pre- 
sented to Congress its budget proposals 
for the fiscal (and calendar) year 1945. 
Expenditures were estimated at 64,961,- 
943 colones, to be covered by anticipated 
revenues of 65,000,000 colones. This 
compares with an expense budget of 
50,900,000 originally proposed for 1944. 
Preliminary disbursement returns for 
1944 reveal an actual total of 67,000,000 
spent, while revenues collected in that 
year were only 52,800,000 colones. Since 
the beginning of 1945 expenditures have 
continued in excess of revenues, and 
certain wage and salary payments to 
Government workers are several weeks 
in arrears. 

The main source of revenue has always 
been the tariff, which is now seriously 
affected by the curtailed supply of foreign 
merchandise. The second largest reve- 
nue producer is the liquor monopoly, re- 
sponsible for 12,600,000 colones of Treas- 
ury income in 1944, according to prelimi- 
nary figures. A recent sugar shortage 
has interfered with the monopoly’s sup- 
ply of domestic raw materials, and conse- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Angola 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


License Tax Established for Radio 
Sets—A license tax of 72 angolares (1 
angolar=approximately $0.041 U.S. Cur- 
rency) each per annum-was made ap- 
plicable on radio receiving sets in An- 
gola, with certain exceptions, by Legis- 
lative Diploma No. 1,582, published in the 
Official Bulletin of November 1, 1944, and 
effective from January 1, 1945. 

The tax is due in January of each 
year and is applicable whether the radio 
set is or is not in immediate working 
order. Sets registered after July 1 are 
entitled to a reduction of 50 percent of 
the tax. 


Argentina 


Warttme Commodity Controls 


Honorary Advisory Committee to Deal 
with Marketing of Cattle, Meats, and 
ByProducts.—Decree No. 1,604, January 
_23, 1945, of the Argentine Department 
of Industry and Commerce, created an 
honorary advisory committee, in a per- 
manent capacity, to deal with the mar- 
keting of cattle, meats, and byproducts. 

Scrap Iron: Maximum Prices Fixed; 
Declared Critical Material—Decree No. 
1,143 of January 16, 1945, (Secretariat of 
Industry and Commerce) fixes maxi- 
mum prices on scrap iron in Argentina 
at 50 pesos per ton for first-class-quality 
scrap iron and at 30 pesos per ton for 
second-class quality. The decree also 
states that scrap iron is considered as 
critical material and comes under De- 
cree No. 29,671, which places critical ma- 
terials under the control of the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tallow and Cattle Fats Permitted to 
be Exported.—The export prohibition of 
tallow and cattle fats, edible and in- 
edible, imposed by Argentine Decree No. 
25,685, is temporarily waived by Decree 
No. 34,949 of December 30, 1944, of the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Producers, may dispose of stocks of such 
products as they possessed on November 
20, 1944, after fulfilling domestic con- 
sumption demand. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Administration of New Brazilian Im- 
port Control System.—The establish- 
ment of prior license control in Brazil 
for certain imports as provided by Por- 
taria No. 7 of January 22, 1945, of the 
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, by COUNTRIES 


Ministers of Finance and Foreign Af- 
fairs (announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 10, and February 
24) exempts from the requirement of 
import license “imports which have been 
contracted for up to the date of publi- 
cation.” This phrase has been inter- 
preted by the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil as covering “im- 
ports made against firm orders placed 
by importers and definitely accepted by 
exporters up to January 23, 1945, date of 
the publication of the order.” 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for New Highway.—Plans for a 
highway, 20 meters wide, for high-speed 
travel between the cities of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, have been com- 
pleted as far as Guaratingueta by the 
Public Highways Department of the State 
of Sao Paulo and presented to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic for approval, says 
the foreign press. The trip between‘ the 
two cities reportedly would be several 
hours less than by the existing road or by 
the Central Railway. 

The section of the new highway be- 
tween Guaratingueta and Sao Paulo 
would be 106 miles in length or some 25 
miles shorter than the present road, as 














The Cover Picture 





Chapultepec Castle 


Our cover picture this week is a 
view of Chapultepec Castle at 
night, with electric lights giving it 
a most impressive brilliance. Here 
the delegates of the American Re- 
publics to the vital Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace gave to the world the 
epoch-making Act of Chapultepec. 

The Castle was built during the 
short-lived reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian in Mexico, and thus 
dates from the era of Napoleon the 
Third in France and the Civil War 
in the United States. 

This picture has been made 
available by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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| 
several towns would be bypassed. Maxi- 
mum grades would not exceed 1 in 25. 

Approval Given Air Route—tThe air 
route granted some time ago by the Bra- 
zilian Government to Cruzeiro do Sul for 
service from Manaus to Boa Vista, Brazil, 
and thence to Santa Elena, Venezuela, 
has been approved by the Venezuelan 
Government. It was reported in March 
that operations were expected to start 
shortly. 

Cruzeiro do Sul has been given the 
right to enter Venezuelan territory with 
landing at Santa Elena, and the Vene- 
zuelan air line, Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana, has the reciprocal right to enter 
Brazil with landing at Boa Vista. It is 
not expected, however, that Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana will exercise this right. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


Outstanding events during 1944 in 
Barbados were the first International 
West Indian Conference held in March, 
and the Congress of the West Indian 
Chambers of Commerce held in June, 
which gave an opportunity for discussion 
of post-war economic problems of the 
Caribbean islands. 

Legislation was passed that extended 
the franchise to women and lowered the 
income qualifications of voters, and a 
general election in November provided a 
House of Assembly which is more repre- 
sentative than in the past. 

Higher wages and the increase in sal- 
aries of government employees, remit- 
tances from laborers who went to the 
United States and to Curacao, and funds 
sent home by members of the armed 
forces caused a large increase in the 
amount of money in circulation. 

Business was brisk throughout the 
year. Reasonable amounts of goods 
were obtained, and despite import re- 
strictions and price control merchants 
made a normal profit on a much larger 
turnover. Shipping was adequate to 
bring in the goods that were available 
for the island. 

Statistics of 1944 imports and exports 
are not yet available, but foreign trade is 
believed to have exceeded the 1943 
figure. Sources of supply of importa- 
tions changed, as well as the destinations 
of exports. The shares of Canada, the 
other British territories and the United 
States increased while that of the 
United Kingdom declined. 

The British Government has under- 
taken to purchase the exportable surplus 
of sugar produced in the British West 
Indies to the end of 1946 on a quota basis, 
which will cover the entire surplus in 
most cases, at prices which will be re- 
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viewed from time to time. Planters are 
thus assured of a market at favorable 
prices for all the sugar they can produce. 
The British Government also has ar- 
ranged to ship the full quantity of fer- 
tilizer requested up to June 30, 1945, and 
needed equipment will be supplied in 
some cases. 
AGRICULTURE 


The weather, which may vary in Bar- 
bados from hurricane to drought, is the 
chief factor in obtaining a good stand of 
sugarcane. The 1944 rainfall was ex- 
cellent in every area and a total of 104,- 
501 tons of sugar were produced, which 
was 28,774 tons less than the 1943 crop. 
The decrease was due largely to smaller 
acreage planted and to some extent to a 
shortage of fertilizer. As a war measure 
all planters were required in 1944 to de- 
vote at least 35 percent of their arable 
land to growing foodstuffs. The output 
consisted of 82,818 tons of crystals, 1,508 
tons of muscovado, and the equivalent of 
20,175 tons of sugar manufactured in 
fancy molasses. With the exception of 
5,638 tons used for domestic consump- 
tion, the entire crop was purchased by 
the British Ministry of Food at 15s. 3d. 
per hundredweight. Under these condi- 
tions everyone connected with the sugar 
industry was reported to be making good 
profits—particularly exporters, mer- 
chants, and planters, in the order named. 

Since lack of shipping in 1942 and 1943 
caused a large carry-over of molasses of 
the 1942 crop, no molasses for export 
was manufactured’ in 1943. In 1944 
there remained of the 1942 crop 15,700 
puncheons (110 gallons each), while 
60,525 puncheons were produced. By the 
end of 1944 all but 4,400 puncheons had 
been exported, principally to Canada, 
shipments totaling about 7,900,000 gal- 
lons. 

Acreage planted to cotton varies a great 
deal, the bulk being on peasants’ fields, 
and weather conditions and insect pests 
make output very irregular. The acre- 
age planted in cotton to be harvested in 
the first half of 1944 totaled 905 acres, 
compared with 648 acres in 1942 and 1,032 
acres in 1941. In September 1944 only 
331 acres were planted., For the fourth 
year in succession pink boll worm did 
not appear, but the defoliating worm 
caused considerable damage. Lint ex- 
ports, which equal production, totaled 
61,557 pounds valued at £7,182 in 1944, 
against 56,640 pounds valued at £6,077 
in 1943. 

The Government plan for the com- 
pulsory planting of food crops operated 
successfully during 1944, and the yam 
and sweetpotato crops were of consider- 
able help in maintaining the domestic 
food supply. Root crops were abundant 
at most seasons, but the wet weather did 
not favor green vegetables of which 
there was a shortage throughout the 
year. The Government factory for proc- 
essing cassava, completed in 1943, oper- 
ated efficiently and produced 20,536 bags 
of cassava meal up to the end of August 
1944, while the year’s output was esti- 
mated at 25,000 bags. 

The Barbados Legislature approved a 
resolution placing the sum of £172,000 at 
the disposal of the Governor to meet the 
cost of financing a comprehensive scheme 
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of agricultural development in the island. 
This amount was subsequently refunded 
to the colony as a free grant by the Brit- 
ish Government under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act. 


INDUSTRY 


Barbados is an agricultural colony and 
its economy is based on the production 
of sugar and molasses and the derivative 
industry—the manufacture ofrum. The 
exportation of these products supplies 
95 percent of the island’s exports and 
furnishes the bulk of the colony’s income 
with which it pays for imported con- 
sumers’ goods. 

The production of rum varies with de- 
mand and has increased greatly since 
1939. Although Great Britain takes the 
bulk of the output, new markets have 
been developed in the Caribbean area, 
and some exports go to the United States. 
The consumption of rum in the island 
is about a gallon a year per capita. Ex- 
ports in 1943 amounted to 984,825 gal- 


lons, valued at £168,241, and were larger - 


in 1944. 

Manufacturing for the needs of the 
population of 200,000 people, who are 
largely colored rural inhabitants, is lim- 
ited to a few lines. The public utilities 
furnish gas, electricity, and water. There 
is a cotton factory which gins the island’s 
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cotton production and manufactures edi- 
ble oil from the seeds and imported 
copra. Also in operation are three foun- 
dries for repairing machinery and ships; 
two- biscuit. factories; .a-number of bak- 
eries; two ice plants; factories for the 
manufacture of bay rum, cigarettes, soap, 
aerated waters, and furniture; and the 
cassava-processing factory. 

Little change can be noted in the in- 
dustrial life of the colony during the past 
year. Raw materials were obtained in 
adequate quantities to maintain output 
at a satisfactory rate. Replacement of 
machinery or expansion of plant was im- 
possible owing to war restrictions. 


LABOR 


Unemployment and excess population 
have always been a problem in Barbados, 
and the year under review is no exception. 
In June 1944 an agreement was made 
with the United States Government for 
the temporary admission to the United 
States of some 3,000 Barbadian laborers 
for seasonal employment in food-process- 
ing plants and on farms. By the end of 
the year 2,000 of these had returned. 
Labor unrest continued throughout the 
year, and agitation for higher wages and 
salaries was widespread. There were sev- 
eral strikes. A Government Arbitration 
Tribunal granted an increase of pay 











International Trade Resembles “an Eight-Way Crossroads” 


The true commercial interests of the United States are not opposed to 
those of foreign countries. Our relations with Great Britain are a good 
illustration. Some Americans, and some Englishmen too, speak of those 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets; and speeches] 








relations as if the main thing were the competition of the two countries 
for business in South America, or in the Near East, or in China. Undoubtedly 
some firms in the United States will find themselves in active competition 
with British firms, just as they will with other firms in the United States. 
But the main fact about our commercial relations with Great Britain is 
that Great Britain has been for many years either our largest or our 
second largest peacetime customer, and that, when she is second, Canada 
is first. Among the things that Britain bought from us in large volume 
before the war and would like to buy again are cotton, tobacco, gasoline and 
oil, apples, raisins, prunes, and motion pictures. 

The amount of these things and other things that the British buy from 
us after the war will depend chiefly on how many dollars they can earn 
to pay for them. They can earn dollars chiefly by selling goods and 
services abroad. But we have not been, in recent years, a very large 
customer for the things the British have for sale abroad. They have to 
earn dollars largely by selling, for instance, textiles and machinery to 
tropical countries who sell, for instance, tea and cocoa and other tropical 
products to us. ‘ 

Trade is not as simple as a two-way street. In fact it has to be about 
an eight-way crossroads to be really useful. It is for this reason that, 
when we start to stabilize world currencies so that trading can go forward, 
it is not enough to stabilize dollars and pounds, or pounds and francs, or 
francs and kronor. It is important to stabilize all currencies in relation 
to each other. 

That is why the International Monetary Fund proposed at Bretton Woods 
is not simply an arrangement between the United States and Britain, or 
between Britain and France, or between France and Norway. That would 
not be enough. If trade is to go forward, traders in any country must be 
able to deal with their customers or suppliers in any other country, and 
therefore every currency must be stabilized with every other. It is for 
that reason that the Bretton Woods conference was attended by the 
monetary experts of all of the United Nations, and that the International 
Monetary Fund which they proposed will include all of them. 








(From a recent address by Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson.) 
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amounting to about 22 cents a day to the 
stevedores of the port of Bridgetown. 
The higher price paid for the sugar crop 
permitted an increase in wages paid to 
labor. Toward the end of the year the 
House of Assembly passed legislation re- 
vising the rates of pay upward for the 
entire civil service. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The Government’s cost-of-living index 
for all items showed an increase of 85 
percent at the end of 1944 over Septem- 
ber 1939, but through subsidization and 
price controls the index for food was kept 
within the bounds of a 62 percent rise. 
The House of Assembly provided £112,176 
during the year for subsidies on charcoal 
and firewood for cooking, and on such 
foodstuffs as condensed milk, corn meal, 
salt fish, salt pork, and rice. In February 
the Government found it necessary to in- 
crease the prices on a number of items, 
some, including meat, poultry, and eggs, 
advancing by 20 percent. By November 
the shortage of green vegetables had re- 
sulted in fantastic prices and the Gov- 
ernment fixed maximum wholesale and 
retail selling prices. 


FINANCE 


The financial position of the colony 
at the end of 1944 was sound. About one- 
third of the revenue was provided by cus- 
toms“receipts and the remainder from 
excise and income taxes. Duties are 
largely ad valorem and the high value 
of most imported goods has resulted in a 
sharp increase of duties. A rise in reve- 
nue from the income tax is due partly to 
higher rates but also reflects increased 
profits, good crops, and stability in the 
sugar industry. There was increased or- 
dinary expenditure in the education and 
medical departments, and under emer- 
gency expenditure £160,437 were spent for 
subsidization of foods. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Serv- 
ice.—Effective March 30, 1945, letters not 
exceeding 1 ounee in weight and non- 
illustrated post cards, which may be on 
business as well as personal or family 
matters (but limited to exchange of in- 
formation and ascertainment of facts), 
may be accepted for mailing from the 
United States to Bulgaria, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 27591 of 
March 29, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of March 30. 

The applicable postage rates are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of serv- 
ice to Bulgaria. 

The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that communications of a busi- 
ness, financial, or commercial nature 
which are limited to the ascertainment 
of facts and exchange of information 
may be transmitted to and from Bulgaria 
without Treasury license. Accordingly, 
banks and other financial institutions 
may reply to requests for information 
from their customers, and documents 
such as birth, death, and marriage cer- 
tificates; wills; commercial reports; and 
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Rate and Surcharge Revi- 
sions Announced by WSA 


A reduction in the war surcharge 
for the trade between United 
States Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
the west coast of South America 
from 35 percent to 22 percent was 
announced recently by the War 
Shipping Administration. 

This reduction is the result of a 
careful analysis.of the operating 
cost of the lines engaged in this 
trade, and conforms to War Ship- 
ping Administration policy to ad- 
just authorized war surcharges 
from time to time to reflect chang- 
ing conditions in the affected trade 
routes. 

A revision in the existing rates 
and surcharges applicable on Chil- 
ean nitrate from Chilean ports to 
United States Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific ports and James Island, 
British Columbia, have also been 
announced. The new rates and 
surcharges result in reductions of 
63 cents to $1.91 per ton to all areas 
except to Oregon and Washington 
where there is a slight increase of 
84 cents per ton and to James Is- 
land, B. C., where there is also a 
small increase of 86 cents per ton. 
These changes are also the result of 
the analysis referred to in the par- 
agraph above and represent actual 
operating conditions in this trade 
today, WSA says. 























financial statements may be forwarded 
and solicited. 

Facilities are not yet available for 
sending personal support remittances. 
Transmission of currency, securities, 
checks, drafts, or other financial instru- 
ments continues to be prohibited. Al- 
though concerns in the United States 
may correspond with firms in Bulgaria 
with respect to the resumption of busi- 
ness relationships, private trade trans- 
actions will not be licensed by the Treas- 
ury Department until necessary arrange- 
ments are made. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not yet 


available. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Post-War Employment and Residence 
Intentions Being Surveyed.—Sixty thou- 
sand Canadian workers throughout the 
Dominion are now being queried in a 
sample survey as to where they intend 
to live and work 1 year after the fall of 
Germany. 

The survey, known as the Post-War 
Intentions Survey—Civilian, is part of 
the general post-war employment survey 
work now being carried out by the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of Canada’s 
Department of Labor. It is designed to 
aid the Government in planning for post- 
war employment by securing informa- 
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tion regarding the number of workers 
who intend to remain at work after the 
war. The Post-War Employment Sur- 
vey, which started in 1944, will determine 
the number of jobs that may be available 
for such workers. 

Results of the new survey will indicate 
the number of married women now work- 
ing, who intend to return to their homes; 
the number of teen-age boys and girls 
who intend to return to school; the num- 
ber of persons who purpose to take up 
farming; the number who desire to start 
their own businesses; the number of older 
persons who plan to retire after the war; 
and the general intentions and hopes 
of industrial workers in all categories, 

Labor Department officials state that 
the survey will help in gaging the extent 
of the probable post-war migration of 
workers back to their home areas. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Victory Loan Campaign An- 
nounced.—Canada’s Eighth Victory Loan 
campaign will open on April 23 and con- 
tinue for 3 weeks, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Dominion’s 
Minister of Finance. The minimum ob- 
jective has been set at $1,350,000,000, 
which is $50,000,000 more than that of 
the seventh loan completed in November 
1944 when Canadians invested $1,517,- 
000,000, an all-time high. The goal for 
individual subscriptions will be $675,- 
000,000, an increase of $75,000,000 over 
the preceding campaign. In the past 
loan, however, individual Canadians ac- 
tually subscribed $766,000,000. 

The new loan will be offered in two 
maturities—one of 18 years and 5 
months and the other of 4 years and 6 
months. The long-term issue, bearing 
interest at 3 percent, will mature at 100 
on October 1, 1963, and will be callable in 
or after 1959, while the shorter-term is- 
sue, bearing interest at 134 percent will 
mature at 100 on November 1, 1949, and 
will not be callable before maturity. 

The 3 percent interest rate for long- 
term bonds offered in connection with 
the Eighth Victory Loan represents no 
change in the rate of interest which the 
Government has offered for long-term 
war bonds since the Second War Loan of 
September 1940. The 134 percent rate 
for short-term bonds has been in effect 
since the Third Victory Loan of October 
1942. Some of the early loans are re- 
deemable at 101 but those issued since 
April 1943 have called for redemption 
at par. There has been, however, a 
steady lengthening in the terms of the 
bonds. The trend is particularly ap- 
parent when one compares the 14-year 
long-term and 32-year’ short-term 
issues of the Third Victory Loan with 
the 18-year 5-month bonds and the 4'2- 
year bonds of the forthcoming campaign. 
The Seventh Victory Loan was composed 
of a long-term issue of 17 years and 3 
months and a short-term issue of 4 
years. 

Although called the Eighth Victory 
Loan the new drive will actually mark 
the tenth time during this war that the 
Canadian Government has conducted a 
war-bond selling campaign. The eight 
victory loans were preceded in 1940 by 
two loans which were designated as the 
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First War Loan, 1940 and the Second 
War Loan, 1940. The successful com- 
pletion of the coming campaign will 
pring the total Canadian war-bond sales 
to approximately $7,100,000,000. 

Tourist Expenditures Reach Wartime 
High.—Tourist expenditures in Canada 
reached a wartime high in 1944, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics which 
showed that $111,900,000 was spent by 
visitors on 13,000,000 entries into Can- 
ada, while Canadians spent $59,500,000 
on 8,000,000 trips to the United States 
and other countries. These figures rep- 
resent a 60 percent increase over 1943 in 
Canadian expenditures abroad; a 25 per- 
cent increase in foreign expenditures in 
Canada; a 57 percent increase in the 
number of Canadian trips to other coun- 
tries; and a 26 percent increase in the 
number of foreign entries into Canada. 

As usual the greater part of expendi- 
tures in Canada was made by persons en- 
tering from the United States. Their 
expenditures totaled $109,000,000, an in- 
crease of 25 percent over 1943, of which 
it is estimated that $25,000,000 was spent 
by automobile travelers and $60,000,000 
by rail travelers. 

Expenditures by oversea visitors in 
Canada were practically the same in 
1944 as Canadian expenditures overseas, 
being just under $3,000,000 in each case. 
Entries from Newfoundland amounted to 
more than half of-the volume of travel 
but accounted for only a quarter of the 
amount spent in Canada. Volume of 
travel and expenditures in Canada by 
oversea travelers showed a slight increase 
over 1943. 

Of the $59,500,000 spent by Canadian 
travelers abroad in 1944, $56,700,000 was 
spent in the United States and $2,800,000 
in oversea countries including New- 
foundland. The 1944 expenditures in 
the United States increased considerably 
over the $33,700,000 spent in 1943, while 
oversea expenditures showed a decrease. 
The reopening of trade with the liber- 
ated countries in Europe, however, should 
result in more oversea expenditures dur- 
ing 1945. The Canadian Government 
has already arranged a system for the 
issuance of permits to Canadians to 
travel to Europe for business reasons. 

The rapid expansion of Canadian 
travel to the United States during the 
year 1944 may be attributed largely to 
the modification of restrictions on the 
amount of United States funds which 
Canadians were allowed for trips to this 
country. As a result of Foreign Ex- 
change Control regulations on pleasure 
travel, Canadian expenditures from July 
1940 until May 18, 1944, when the restric- 
tions were modified, mainly represented 
expenditures for such purposes as busi- 
ness and official trips and travel for 
reasons of health. Since May 18, 1944, 
Canadians have been permitted to buy 
up to $150 in United States currency for 
travel for any purpose in a 12-month 
period or up to $75 for each of two trips 
but not more frequently than once every 
6 months. At the same time there was 
also some relaxation in restrictions on 
travel to border communities. Persons 
traveling to border towns and cities in 
the United States are permitted to take 
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not more than $10 in cash for incidental 
expenses incurred on such trips. This 
latter allowance is an important item 
because the largest element in the gross 
volume of entries and departures is made 
up of casual visits and crossings along 
the United States-Canada border. 

The secondary position of automobile 
travel to the United States during war- 
time is emphasized by the fact that train 
travelers spent $33,000,000 in the United 
States during 1944. or approximately 
eight times the $3,800,000 spent by auto- 
mobile travelers. Gains of 172 percent 
in bus and 100 percent in plane travel 
were also recorded in 1944 over 1943. 

[Note: All values are in Canadian cur- 
rency. For information regarding tourist 


travel in 1943 see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 8, 1944.] 


Chile 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Refined Petroleum in Bulk: Import 
Duty Reduced.—The basic rate of import 
duty in Chile was reduced on benzine, 
pertoleum ethers, and ordinary motor 
gasoline when shipped in tankers, from 
10 gold pesos to 6 gold pesos per hectoliter 
by Decree No. 1220 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 14 and effective retroactively from 
January 1, 1945. The regular additional 
import duty of 10 gold pesos per hecto- 
liter remains unchanged. 

[A previous measure, Law No. 8089 of 
February 16, 1945, had increased, the basic 
duty on the above products from 7.85 gold 
pesos to 10 gold pesos per hectoliter. This 
rate, as indicated above, has now been re- 
duced to 6 gold pesos per hectoliter.] 


Transport and Communication 


Services of National Air Lines.—Linea 
Aerea Nacional (National Air Lines of 
Chile) in the 11 months ended November 
30, 1944, registered an increase in all 
transportation services over the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. The first 11 
months of 1944 compare favorably with 
the entire year 1943. 
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Linea Aerea Nacional, during the first 
11 months of 1944, flew 1,223,801 kilome- 
ters compared with 1,161,281 in the cor- 
responding period in 1943, and 1,281,905 
in the entire year 1943. Passengers 
flown in the first 11 months of 1944 num- 
bered 15,402 against 13,543 for the cor- 
responding period in 1943, and 14,993 in 
the year 1943. 

The National Air Lines maintain a 
daily passenger, mail, and air-express 
service between Santiago and Arica, a 
distance of 2,350 kilometers, and a bi- 
weekly service for passengers, mail, and 
express between Santiago and Puerto 
Montt, a distance of 1,000 kilometers. 
Plans are being made to extend the flying 
service from Puerto Montt to Punta 
Arenas, some 1,400 kilometers, as soon 
after the war as possible. 

Road and Bridge Construction in 
1944-—The Bureau of Public Works of 
Chile invested a total of 397,872,371 pesos 
during 1944, of which the Road Depart- 
ment spent 49.5 percent, or 197,000,000 
pesos, in the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of roads and bridges 
throughout Chile. This was 32,818,353 
pesos more than the 164,181,647 pesos 
spent by this department for road and 
bridge work during 1943. Of the total 
expenditure in 1944, 22,699,750 pesos 
were invested in the Chilean section of 
the Pan American Highway, of which 
1,233 kilometers were reported to be in 
good condition at the end of the year. 

In addition to this investment in road 
and bridge construction by the Road De- 
partment, the Corporacién de Recon- 
struccién y Auxilio, created for the pur- 
pose of assisting in rebuilding the region 
devastated by the earthquake of 1939, 
spent 708,229 pesos in road reconstruc- 
tion during 1944, 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Military Highways to be Constructed.— 
The Colombian Government has author- 
ized the issue of 10,000,000 pesos in in- 
ternal bonds, the proceeds destined for 
national defense. Of this amount 4,600,- 
000 pesos are destined for the construc- 
tion of military highways from plans for 
distribution drawn up by the Minister of 
Public Works, states the Colombian press. 

Telephone-Line Connections.—Con- 
struction of telephone lines has started 
in Colombia, states the Colombian press, 
on the following lines: Medellin-Yaru- 
mal-Monteria connecting the network of 
Atlantico, Bolivar, and Magdalena; Me- 
dellin-Puerto Berrio-Barbosa-Tunja and 
Bogota line connecting the networks of 
Cundinamarca and the Santanders and 
Boyaca with Antioquia and through this 
network with the rest of the Republic; 
Medellin-Sonson-Dorada-Honda_ line 
connecting with the Cundinamarca net- 
work and also serving to connect with the 
transversal lines of Tolima and Huila; 
Medellin to the Department of Caldas 
and to the Valle del Cauca, following the 
Troncal de Occidente Railroad route; 
and finally Medellin-Bolombolo-Quibdo 

line which will connect Choco with the 
rest of the country. In this connection 
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four contracts, reportedly, have been ap- 
proved, and the remaining contracts are 
to be signed. The total cost of these 
lines is expected to be approximately 
1,000,000 Colombian pesos. 


Costa Rica 


Transport and Communication 


Tributary to Inter-American High- 
way.—A tributary highway in Costa Rica, 
which is to connect with the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway, was inaugurated recently. 
Eleven kilometers of the road from San 
Pablo and San Marcos to Quepos have 
been constructed, and it is hoped that by 
the end of 1945 the remaining 30 kilo- 
meters will be completed. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Period for Duty-Free 
Importation of Limited Quantity from 
the United States Extended for Second 
Time.—tThe privilege of importing into 
Cuba 60,000 cases of canned milk from 
the United States on a duty-free basis 
granted for a 60-day period by Decree 
No. 3859 of October 28, 1944, and ex- 
tended for 30 days by Decree No. 5722 of 
December 26, 1944, has been extended for 
another 45 days by Decree No. 599, pub- 
. lished in the Official Gazette of March 

8, 1945. The full quantity of 60.000 cases 
exempted from duty by Decree No. 3859 
has not been imported. 

[The above extension of time does not ap- 
ply to the additional lot of 60,000 cases al- 
lowed duty-free importation during a 60- 
day period by Decree No. 5 of January 2, 
1945, announcement of which was made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 17, 
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1945. However, it is expected that the Cuban 
Government will extend the exemptions from 
duty until the full 120,000 cases are im- 
ported. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax on Professional and Commercial 
Licenses Increased.—The patente charge 
(semiannual license to do business) in 
the Dominican Republic has been in- 
creased by 25 percent as applied to busi- 
nesses, occupations, or professions on 
which the patente is calculated other 
than gn the basis of inventory. This 
charge is in addition to the patente im- 
posed by Law No. 792 of December 4, 
1934, and amendments thereto. 

Businesses subject to patente based on 
stocks (or inventory) are subject to ad- 
ditional charges as follows: 

(a) $1 for each $1,000 or fraction thereof 
of stocks valued at less than $5,000, but in 
no case less than $2. 

(b) On stocks of $5,000.01 upward, the first 
$5,000 valuation is subject to $1 per $1,000 
as above, and in addition: 


On stocks between— Percent 
$5,000 and $10,000_______________ 1 
$10,000.01 and $20,000________~- 1% 
$20,000.01 and $30,000__._._.__._.____ 2 
$30,000.01 and $40,000____.__.______ 2% 
$40,000.01 and $50,000____________ 3 
$50,000.01 and $100,000_________- 31% 
$100,000.01 upward____________-_- 4 


Taxes will be collected twice a year, 
from March 1-15 and September 1-15. 
The additional charges derived from this 
law are not subject. to the surcharge of 
10 percent established by Law No. 273 of 
November 16, 1925, which remains in ef- 
fect for the amount of the original 
patente. The returns from this law will 











Three Years’ World Gold Production Accruing Chiefly to 
Unrecorded Reserves 


$20,000,000. 





In the past 3 years the gold reserves of the United States declined by some 
$2,000,000,000 while recorded reserves in the rest of the world increased, 
between December 1941 and September 1944, by roughly $2,600,000,000, says 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics just published by the League of Nations’ 
Economic and Financial Department at Princeton, N. J. About one-half 
of that amount was added to Latin American reserves and practically the 
whole of the other half to those of four European neutrals, namely Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Turkey, and Spain, and the Union of South Africa. The net 
increase of approximately $700,000,000 in recorded gold reserves absorbed 
only about one-fourth of estimated world gold production outside Soviet 
Russia in the same period. Thus, most of the gold produced during the last 
3 war years has accrued to unrecorded reserves, the amount of new gold used 
in the arts during the war being negligible. 

The dollar value (U. S. $) of world gold production apart from the undis- 
closed output of Soviet Russia rose from $1,044,000,000 in 1937 to $1,290,000,000 
in 1940. The total was nearly as large in 1941 but fell off subsequently to 
about $950,000,000 in 1943. The decline continued in 1944, but appears to 
have been slowing down, to judge from the incomplete data so far available. 

All the main producing countries shared in the decline. 
South Africa, accounting before the war for nearly one-third of world output 
including Russian production, dropped from $504,000,000 in 1941 to $448,- 
000,000 in 1943. Canadian production fell from $187,000,000 to $128,000,000, 
that of the United States from $166,000,000 to $48,000,000, output in Australia 
from $52,000,000 to $26,000,000 and in the Gold Coast from $31,000,000 to 


Production in 
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be allotted for public works, dredging of 
ports, and social-assistance projects. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Tax on Import Declarations In- 
creased.—A new tax of 3 percent of the 
value of imports into the Dominican Re- 
public shown on import declarations has 
been established by Law No. 796, pub- 
lished in Gaceta Oficial of January 20, 
1945. This tax is in addition to the tax 
of approximately 1 percent ad valorem 
imposed on import declarations by Law 
No. 227 of November 1931. Books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, and publications are 
exempt from this tax. Revenues from 
the new law will be earmarked for pub- 
lic works, dredging of ports, and social 
assistance. 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


Among events of the past year, further 
impact of the war was decidedly felt by 
Eire in April when the British Govern- 
ment placed restrictions on steamship 
services between British and Irish ports, 
and freight and passenger services were 
either entirely suspended or greatly cur- 
tailed for several months. The shipping 
restrictions brought to light the serious 
position in regard to the coal supply. 
Apparently no sizable reserves had been 
built up and the Government was com- 
pelled to take drastic action. Passenger 
and freight services were greatly re- 
stricted, and priorities were established 
for the transport of goods. Coal im- 
ports, which in normal years amounted 
to 2,500,000 long tons annually, have 
progressively declined during the war 
and the quality has greatly deteriorated. 
The situation was aggravated in the 
spring of 1944 by the British curtailment 
of coal shipments to Eire to about 10,000 
tons a week. 

The coal shortage and the long drought 
of 1944, the worst suffered in 50 years, 
adversely affected the production of elec- 
tricity by steam and hydroelectric plants. 
Severe restrictions had to be placed on 
the consumption of electricity. Street- 
car services were suspended from June 
until October; the use.of electricity for 
heating purposes was prohibited; thea- 
ters showed fewer programs a day; 
broadcasting stations operated a shorter 
number of hours; and essential indus- 
tries were cut to 75 percent of their 1943 
consumption of electricity and domestic 
consumers to 20 percent of their 1941 
consumption. The supply of gas also 
was affected by the coal shortage. 

A new factor is entering the relation- 
ship between Eire and Great Britain with 
the avowed intention of Eire to establish 
a permanent merchant marine after the 
war. Great Britain formerly had pre- 
dominated as a carrier of Irish oversea 
trade, but since the war this service has 
been withdrawn. The work which has 
been done during the past 5 years by 
Irish shipping companies has indicated 
the value of a mercantile marine service 
to the country, and the Government has 
announced that it will maintain a fleet 
of modern oceangoing ships after the 
war. These ships will be Irish-owned 
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and subject to government control. 
That Eire desires to have a place in the 
field of post-war aviation was evidenced 
by the announcement that the Irish Gov- 
ernment proposes to enact legislation to 
establish a free port at the Shannon 
Airport. 

The cost of living continued to rise in 
1944, the general index figure for Novem- 
ber 1944 being 296 as compared with 173 
in August 1939, a 71 percent increase. 
With a view to stemming a further ad- 
vance, the Minister of Supplies issued a 
new price-control order prohibiting fur- 
ther increases in the price of all goods 
and services not specifically fixed by 
special price orders. Rationing on the 
coupon system was continued. Private 
motor cars were licensed only to doctors 
for emergency calls and to clergymen 
who were permitted 8 gallons of gasoline 
a month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production has been 
greatly intensified as a result of the war, 
the cultivated area having increased 
from 1,500,000 acres in 1938 to more 
than 2,500,000 acres in 1944. The effects 
of the Compulsory Tillage Order of 1944, 
which required farmers to cultivate 
three-eighths of their arable land and to 
seed wheat on a specified minimum area, 
were reflected in the increase of total 
area under cultivation from 2,459,089 
acres in 1943 to 2,567,143 acres in 1944. 
Wheat acreage increased 26.2 percent, 
oats acreage 60 percent, and barley acre- 
age decreased 19.2 percent. The Com- 
pulsory Tillage Order with minor modi- 
fications has been extended to cover the 
1945 season 

The drought which lasted from Janu- 
ary to June caused some damage to the 
oat crop but did not seriously affect the 
other crops, and generally the harvest of 
1944 was considered satisfactory. 

The production of creamery butter de- 
clined considerably, with the output 
totaling 64,800,000 pounds compared with 
67,200,000 pounds in 1943 and 68,900,000 
pounds in 1942. It was announced that 
margarine would be available in limited 
quantities in 1945. Creamery-cheese 
production was estimated to be about 
equal to that of 1943, which amounted 
to 5,900,000 pounds. A general decrease 
in prices for all cattle, compared with 
those of the preceding year, was largely 
attributed to the prices fixed by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food on cattle imports 
into England. 

Poultry farming was adversely affected 
by a scarcity of feed. It was announced 
that the existing agreement for the sale 
of eggs to Great Britain would be re- 
newed for a further 12 months from 
February 1945. 

Plans were considered for a wider de- 
velopment of agricultural education 
throughout the country, and encourage- 
ment for farm improvement was con- 
tinued by the Department of Agriculture. 
Subject to conditions of the Farm Im- 
provement Scheme, 50 percent of the 
estimated cost of the labor required for 
improvement work is paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

The agricultural price-index number 
for November 1944 was 183, compared 
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to meet in Washington in June. 


congresses. 








Improvement, extension, and linking together of all classes of transporta- 
tion to provide safe, adequate, and efficient service at reasonable cost are 
declared “essential for the realization of sound economic-development plans 
and for the raising of levels of living of the American peoples,” in the resolu- | 
tion adopted at the Conference in Mexico City. 





Permanent Inter-American Transportation Board Proposed 


Creation of a permanent inter-American body of transportation specialists 
has been proposed for study by the Technical Economic Conference, scheduled 


The proposal is made in a resolution passed by the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace recently concluded at Mexico City. 

The recommendation is to set up a group of technical specialists to coor- 
dinate inter-American transportation under the direction of the proposed 
Economic and Social Council of the Pan American Union. 

The action taken by the delegates at the conference in Mexico City gives 
added impetus to the growing hemisphere movement for better development 
and integration of hemisphere transportation systems. Prior to the confer- 
ence at Mexico City, the Inter-American Defense Board made known that 
it had forwarded a resolution to the governments of the American republics 
urging that a permanent Inter-American Office of Transportation be created 
to coordinate inter-American transportation activities of agencies and 











with 185 in October 1944, 194 in Novem- 
ber 1943, and 178 in November 1942. 
(The index is based on 100 for the period 
from September 1938 to August 1939.) 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The shortage of fuel, raw materials, 
and spare parts for machinery continued 
to hamper industry as it did in 1943. 
Factories maintained operations by stag- 
gering hours of employment, and some 
manufacturers retained on the pay roll 
employees for whom there was not full- 
time work. Owing to the fuel shortage, 
firms were called upon to make arrange- 
ments to purchase large quantities of 
peat and wood to replace imports of coal. 

The Government announced that it 
regarded the resumption of maximum 
industrial activity as the most important 
development of its plans to effect the 
transition from emergency to post-war 
conditions with the minimum of disloca- 
tion of the economic structure. Private 
enterprise would be preserved, but it 
would be subject to strict supervision in 
order that it would not develop along 
lines prejudicial to the public welfare. 
The Minister of Industry and Commerce 
in a public address stated that Eire should 
rid itself of the false idea that Irish in- 
dustry was incapable of ever being of in- 
ternational importance. The Irish Gov- 
ernment has demonstrated that it is not 
intended that Eire remain an agricultural 
country exporting surplus foodstuffs to 
only one market. Eire’s strong creditor 
position will enable it to afford industrial 
advancement without outside financial 
help. Whether it will be able to find a 
place as an international trader must de- 
pend largely on how efficiently and eco- 
nomically it can produce manufactured 
products. A survey of the prospects for 
industrial expansion carried out by the 
Government in conjunction with the In- 
dustrial Credit Co. showed that 54 firms 
had submitted complete reports on post- 
war plant extension involving an increase 
of 50 percent in their present employ- 
ment. 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION AND 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


Construction has been practically 
brought to a standstill by the shortage of 
materials, but ambitious plans for large- 
scale building have been made for the 
post-war period. Slum-clearance pro- 
grams will require the construction of 
thousands of new dwellings. Sites have 
already been chosen for new housing 
schemes and municipal authorities have 
become interestéd in prefabricated homes 
of the type. now being constructed in the 
United States. In view of the greatly in- 
creased building activity anticipated in 
the post-war period, the Government an- 
nounced that it will control all post-war 
construction in the country. All con- 
cerns were asked to furnish information 
regarding the nature, location, and ap- 
proximate cost of projected building pro- 
grams. A priority list was prepared and 
preference given to plans considered to be 
of greatest necessity and national im- 
portance. Preparatory work has been 
started on a $16,000,000 housing project 
in the suburbs of Dublin. This program 
is expected to extend over a period of 10 
years and employ 1,600 workers. Another 
housing program estimated to cost $28,- 
000,000 will begin as soon as the necessary 
materials become available. 

A rural-electrification scheme expected 
to cost $68,000,000 has been planned, as 
more than half the population of Eire 
lives in rural districts where electricity 
is not available. It will be necessary to 
build about 75,000 miles of 10,000 volt 
lines and provide 100,000 transformers to 
carry out this project. Announcement 
was made of a plan to transfer all main 
traffic arterials radiating from Dublin 
into superhighways at an estimated cost 
of $20,000,000. 

The Transport Bill, amalgamating the 
entire transportation services of the 
country, was passed by the legislature, 
and a new transport company under 
government control was established. 
The new company acquired the under- 
takings of the Great Southern Railway 
Co. and the Dublin United Transport Co. 
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Welcome of Foreign Capital to Take Part in 
China’s Industrialization Reafhrmed 


China’s determination to welcome foreign capital in its post-war economic 
reconstruction was reaffirmed recently by both Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Minister 
of Economic Affairs and chairman of the Chinese War Production Board, 
and Kan Nai-kuang, deputy secretary-general of the Supreme National De- 
fense Council, says a news release by the Chinese News Service. 

Foreign friends, said Dr. Wong, are invited not only to participate in the 
enterprises conducted by the people, but also to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in operating public enterprises. Mr. Kan stressed that “‘various means 
should be devised to attract foreign capital, which is to be utilized in China 
in the spirit of fostering international economic cooperation on the basis 
of equality and reciprocity, provided that such cooperation does not prove 
detrimental to our sovereign rights or to the realization of our economic 
plan.” 

Both Dr. Wong and Mr. Kan, in their discussions on China’s economic 
reconstruction program after the war, called attention to the set of principles 
promulgated by the Government last December, pointing out its difference 
from the old ruling in regard to foreign capital. According to the old laws, 
foreign capital should not exceed 49 percent in any Chinese-foreign corpora- 
tion and both the chairman of the board of directors and the general manager 
should be a Chinese. The new ruling abolishes nearly all of the regulations 
limiting the use of foreign capital and requires only that the chairman of 
the board be a Chinese. 

“Foreigners may form joint enterprises with Chinese, or they may do 
business in China entirely by themselves,” Dr. Wong said. “In all cases, they 
should abide by Chinese laws.” The Chinese Government, he added, in 
joint undertakings with foreigners, will exercise its right as a shareholder 
and will not interfere with the ordinary affairs of the business. 

n the role of private enterprises in China after the war, Dr. Wong said: 
“The duty of the Government is to operate the post office, telecommunica- 
tions, arsenals, mints, trunk lines of railways, and large hydroelectric power. 
All other industries which are not reserved for the Government may be 
undertaken by private enterprises. However, some big enterprises such as 
oil fields, iron and steel mills, and water transportation which require a 
large sum of money and which are beyond the present capacity of private 
industrialists may be taken up by the Government, either alone or in coop- 











eration with private capital, both native and foreign.” 

















INCREASED TRADE 


Internal trade was very brisk during 
1944, and as demand greatly exceeded 
supply, wholesalers delivered merchan- 
dise to retailers on a quota basis in order 
to insure an equitable distribution to all 
concerned. 

In regard to foreign trade, the value of 
imports during the first 11 months of 
1944 was increased by about $8,000,000 
compared with that during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Increases were recorded in the value of 
the goods imported from Argentina, 
Brazil, Sweden, the Netherlands West 
Indies, Portuguese West Africa, and 
Switzerland. Imports from Canada were 
$9,600,000 higher, offset by a decrease of 
$2,000,000 in imports from Great Britain 
and $7,440,000 from the United States. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The finances of Eire continued to be 
affected by war conditions. Compared 
with the preceding year, there was a 
slight increase in revenue while heavy 
expenditures were made for the military 
and local-security services, the social 
services, and children’s allowances. The 
estimated budget expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1944-45 was almost £50,000,- 
000, an increase of nearly £5,000,000 over 
the preceding year, while the estimated 
revenue was placed at £45,640,000, an in- 
crease of about £2,000,000. Customs re- 
ceipts continued to be the chief item of 


revenue despite wartime obstacles to 
trade. 

A Central Bank was established in 
Eire on February 1, 1943, and its bank- 
ing return for the quarter ended June 
30, 1944, showed that the expansion in 
resources continued unchecked, the total 
deposits in the 10 Irish banks being 
£248,662,000, an increase of £26,962,000 
since June 1943. An outstanding fea- 
ture was that the greater part of the de- 
posit resources was utilized outside of 
Eire. The export of capital, due to the 
wartime contraction in the volume of 
trade, should be reversed as soon as the 
existing restrictions on shipping space 
and the import of manufactured goods 
are relaxed. 

Foreign-exchange transactions were 
closely supervised by the Irish Ministry 
of Finance, and a permit from that de- 
partment was a prerequisite for the ob- 
tainment of foreign exchange which was 
available only for payment for impor- 
tations of essential goods. 

The balance of international payments 
of Eire in 1943 was affected by the im- 
pact of the war, transactions with for- 
eign countries, except Great Britain and 
the United States, having practically 
ceased. The trade balance was favor- 
able, and Irish investments abroad and 
external profits yielded an income of 
£13,800,000, a figure which has not fluc- 
tuated greatly during the past 5 years. 

Conditions on the Dublin Stock Ex- 
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change were favorable in 1944, with the 
demand for Irish stocks greater than 
ever. This is a trend that has developed 
since the beginning of the war, as pre- 
viously investors preferred to purchase 
stocks of foreign companies. 


LABOR SITUATION 


Employment continued to be fairly well 
maintained during the year. War con- 
ditions had their effect, and were it not 
for the fact that thousands of workers 
were able to find employment outside the 
country in Northern Ireland and in 
Great Britain an extremely serious situ- 
ation would have arisen. Emigration, 
always a normal condition in Eire, be- 
fore the war was mainly to the United 
States. The war has changed the course 
of the movement, and it is estimated that 
250,000 workers have emigrated to 
Great Britain during the past 5 years. 
Through its plans for wide-scale con- 
struction after the war, the Government 
hopes to stem the emigration of workers 
and afford employment to those who re- 
turn from abroad. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Extended to Ad- 
ditional Areas of Continental France.— 
Effective at once, nonillustrated post 
cards, which may be on business as well 
as personal or family matters but limited 
to exchange of information and ascer- 
tainment of facts, may be accepted for 
mailing from the United States to 
civilians in the territory of Belfort and 
the Departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut- 
Rhin, and Moselle in France, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 27585 of 
March 29, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of March 30. The 
rate of postage is 3 cents for each card. 

Registry and special-delivery services 
are likewise available, as in the case of 
mail for all other departments of France. 

[This order extends post-card service to 
the entire territory of qontinental France. 
See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 
18 and December 16, 1944, and of January 27 
and March 25, 1945, for previous announce- 


ments concerning mail service to other areas 
of France. | 


French West 


Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Transshipped Guadeloupe Imports 
Originating in the United States. Eng- 
land, and Canada Temporarily Excepted 
from Indirect Shipment Provisions.—All 
merchandise imported into Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, originating in the 
United States, England, or Canada, and 
transshipped via any of the United 
States, British, or Netherlands posses- 
sions in the Caribbean area, the Domini- 
can Republic, or Haiti, in ships of any 
nation, will be considered temporarily as 
having been shipped direct and will bene- 
fit from favorable tariff treatment to 
which the goods may be entitled by vir- 
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tue of their origin, according to Executive 
Order No. 1062, published in the JournaL 
OFFICIEL DE LA GUADELOUPE, July 22, 1944. 
Documents on these shipments are to be 
visaed by the French consulate or local 
customs authorities at the port of em- 
barkation establishing that at the point 
of departure the merchandise was des- 
tined for Guadeloupe. 

[The basic French regulations governing 
the tariff treatment of indirect shipments, 
which also are applicable to Guadeloupe, pro- 
vide that products transshipped in another 
country are subject to the rate applicable to 
the country of origin or to the rate applicable 
to the country of transshipment, whichever 
rate is higher. | 


India 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consumers’ Goods: Import Restric- 
tions Liberalized for Imports From the 
United Kingdom.—Individual import li- 
censes will no longer be required in India 
for imports from the United Kingdom of 
several classes of consumers’ goods which 
may be admitted free in the future, under 
open general license, according to a no- 
tice of the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, published March 2, 
1945. 

The existing procedure of issuing li- 
censes on a@ quota basis for consumers’ 
goods, other than those included under 
open general license, will continue in 
effect, although its application is to be 
liberalized. If an importer requests a 
license for the import of such goods from 
the United Kingdom or other sterling 
area country it ordinarily will be granted, 
even though he may have no regular 
quota, if the importer can produce evi- 
dence that his order has been accepted 
by a supplier. 


There are exceptions to this liberalized - 


import policy for some commodities as, 
for example, foodstuffs, licensing of 
which is governed by an annual food pro- 
gram approved by the London Food 
Council, and goods for which the ex- 
porting countries make definite and lim- 
ited export allocations. In such cases 
the licensing will be related to the pro- 
gram figure. 

Cotton Cloth and Yarn: Export Duty 
Established.—An export duty of 3 per- 
cent ad valorem became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, on exports of cotton cloth 
and yarn from India. The duty is levied 
on the maximum ex-factory price for the 
time being fixed by the Government of 
India for the cloth or yarn for export. 
It applies to cloth and yarn of any de- 
scription manufactured in India either 
wholly from cotton or partly from cotton 
and partly from any other substance and 
containing not less than 10 percent of 
cotton by weight. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 16, 1944, for announcement of pro- 
posed duty.} 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service to the United States 
Established.—Parcel-post service from 
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Madagascar to the United States has 
been established, according to informa- 
tion received from the Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs, Tananarive, Madagas- 
car, on February 27, 1945. 

This service, undertaken exclusively at 
the sender’s risk, is limited to ordinary 
parcel-post packages weighing each 1, 3, 
or 5 kilograms, with a maximum length 
of 110 centimeters and a maximum total 
of 190 centimeters in length and width. 

The only three rates of postage for 
packages are: 1 kilogram, 40 francs; 3 
kilograms, 111.20 francs; and 5 kilograms, 
192.80 francs. To these rates must be 
added the cost of interior transport from 
post offices to Tamatave, the only port 
of shipment in Madagascar for parcels 
to foreign countries. 

All commercial parcels dispatched by 
post from Madagascar to the United 
States will be subject to customs regu- 
lations now in effect in the colony and 
also will require export licenses. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuation Changes for Specified 
Items.—The Mexican official valuations 
for the application of the 12 percent ex- 
port tax have been increased on beef 
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cattle, untanned skins of lynx and ocelot, 
fresh peas in the pod, dry chili peppers, 
sarsaparilla root, gas oil, nonmedicinal 
chiclets, essential oil of lemon, and ma- 
chetes and hunting knives by a special 
Executive resolution published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 15, 1945, effective 
March 21, 1945. By the same resolution 
the valuations were decreased on shark 
fins, fresh tomatoes, wild marjoram, 
Mexican black pepper, motor oil and fuel 
petroleum, refined gasoline and kerosene, 
certain alcoholic beverages, and certain 
agricultural tools. A decrease on the val- 
uation of wooden clothes pins was ef- 
fected by specifying them separately from 
the item “unspecified manufactures of 
wood,” which remains at the same valu- 
ation as before. The valuations were 
abolished on anise and on meat packed in 
glass, in ceramic containers, or in cans. 

The new valuations, with former valu- 
ations shown in parentheses, in pesos per 
gross kilogram, unless otherwise specified, 
are as follows: 


Beef cattle, 186 per head (150); untanned 
skins of lynx, 41 (22.40); untanned skins 
of ocelot, 78.50 (68.60); shark fins, 4.90 (7.70); 
fresh peas in the pod, 0.69 (0.55); dry chili 
peppers, 2.90 (2.62); fresh tomatoes, 0.59 
(0.65); anise, none (0.92); wild marjoram, 
0.38 (0.45); Mexican black pepper, 1.05 (1.25); 
sarsaparilla root, 2.80 (2.27); motor oil 
(Diesel) and fuel petroleum, 25.85 per cubic 
meter (30.15); gas oil, 55.50 per cubic meter 

















Mounting Quantities of Strategic Materials 
Brought to U. S. by Air 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, issued the following 
statement several days ago, based on the annual report of the FEA Air 
Transport Division: 

Materials of strategic wartime value brought into the United States by 
airplane last year totaled 7,133,000 pounds, an increase of 166,000 pounds 
over the total in 1943. With the exception of 252,000 pounds acquired for the 
accounts of private importers, all were for the account of the United States 
Government. The materials were expedited by air to offset short supplies in 
the United States. In the case of materials brought in by private importers 
the ig Production Board certified to their essentiality and shortness of 
supply. % 

Additional quantities of strategic materials, transported by airplane “over 
the hump” of the Himalaya Mountains from China to India, were carried 
by water from Calcutta to the United States. During the year 33,766,000 
pounds were carried “over the hump,” and distributed thence to the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 

The major sources of imports by air were Latin America and India, with 
quantities also from Africa and Australia. Beryl, mica, and tantalite came 
from South America, mica and steatite from India, nickel oxide from Cuba, 
tantalite from Africa and Australia, and anti-malarials from Central and 
South America. The largest single item in the air movement from China 
destined for this country was tin, with hog bristles, bristle riflings, and 
tungsten following in that order. 

All of these materials are vital to war industries. Beryl is a hardening, 
alloying agent for copper. Steatite is used as an intricate part in the con- 
struction of communication equipment. Tantalite is an essential metal used 
in electronic tubes for radio and radar, as an oxide in metal cutting tools 
and surgical instruments and as a catalyst in production of synthetic rubber. 
Hog bristles are used in the manufacture of paint brushes for naval and 
commercial ships. Mica is used in the manufacture of aircraft magnetos, 
radio condensers, spark plugs, and radio tubes. Nickel oxide is an important 
ingredient in corrosion-resisting alloys, and imparts a toughness and hardness 
to steel. Bristle riflings are used in preparation of leather and by ordnance. 

The United States Army Air Transport Command carried 57 percent of all 
strategic air cargoes certified by WPB moving in world routes during the past 
year, the report shows. The China National Aviation Corporation carried 
nearly 38 percent, the United States Naval Air Transport Service 4.5 percent. 
The remainder of the cargoes was divided among seven U. S. and foreign air 
lines. : 
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(52.85); refined gasoline, 77.00 per cubic 
meter (120.40); refined kerosene, 67 per cubic 
meter (128.12); chiclets, without medicinal 
properties, 7.70 (7.17); meat packed in glass, 
in ceramic containers, or in cans, none 
(2.35); unspecified alcoholic beverages, over 
23 degrees, Gay Lussac, at 15° C., in glass 
containers, 1 (1.95) and in other containers, 
1.45 (3.60); essential oil of lemon, 48 (42); 
wooden clothes pins, 2.70 (3.85), and other 
unspecified manufactured articles of wood, 
3.85 (3.85); cones or bell-shaped cones of 
wool or hair felt, for the manufacture of 
hats, none (new item); machetes and hunt- 
ing knives, 35 (6.55); and shovels, picks, 
spades, hoes, pitchforks, rakes, pickaxes, axes, 
chisels, pruning scissors, scythes, sickles and 
other tools for agriculture, 2 (6.55). 


Netherlands West 
Indies | 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN ARUBA 


Economic conditions in Aruba in 1944 
continued to reflect the increased pro- 
duction activities of its principal indus- 
try, the world’s largest petroleum re- 
finery, enabling the local population to 
attain what is perhaps the highest 
standard of living in the Caribbean area. 
Total. production of the refinery was 32 
percent higher than in 1943, with larger 
increases for such essential war prod- 
ucts as 100-octane gasoline, lower grade 
aviation gasoline, Navy Diesel oil, 
naphthenic acids, and Navy special fuel 
oil. 

Preliminary experiments in hydropon- 
ics conducted in Aruba, for the artificial 
cultivation of fresh vegetables, proved 
successful during the year, and double 
the usual amount of rainfall benefited 
the island’s natural crops of aloes and 
kafircorn. 

Shipping activities kept pace with in- 
creased production of petroleum prod- 
ucts, and 850 more steamers called at 
Aruba in 1944 than during 1943. More 
effective control of the submarine men- 
ace resulted in the resumption of a 
Netherland steamship service between 
New York and Curacao, thereby reliev- 
ing the shipping situation for Aruba. 
Though tire rationing was strictly en- 
forced, essential transportation on the 
island was maintained. Radio-tele- 
phone communication with Curacao and, 
through Curacao, with New York, was 
established in 1944. The import trade 
of 1944 was hampered by foreign-ex- 
change difficulties, beclouding the im- 
mediate future outlook, but fairly ade- 
quate supplies of essential goods were 


received. 
INDUSTRY 


Aruba’s petroleum-refining industry 
operated at full capacity during the year, 
on a 24-hour basis. Principal increases 
were: 100-octane aviation gasoline, 153 
percent; lower-grade aviation gasoline, 
98 percent; United States Navy Diesel 
oil, 115 percent; naphthenic acids, 73 
percent; and United States Navy special 
fuel oil, 52 percent. Principal decreases 
were in tractor fuel, 87 percent; asphalts, 
58 percent; and marine Diesel oil, 53 per- 
cent. The substantial increases in the 
shipments of essential war products are 
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largely attributable to favorable changes 
in product specifications, improved proc- 
essing efficiency of reconstructed re- 
finery equipment, and efficient operation 
of new processing units which were com- 
pleted during the last few months of 
1943. The entire output of the Ameri- 
can-owned Aruba refinery, as well as 
some of its operations, is subjected to 
essentially the same control by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War as is 
exercised by that agency over domestic 
refineries. 
AGRICULTURE 


Unusually heavy rainfall (31.19 inches 
as compared with the average of 16 
inches) greatly benefited the island’s 
only important agricultural crop— 
aloes, which are largely exported in the 
form of aloin for use in the manufacture 
of drugs, and kafircorn, an important 
item of the native diet. No production 
figures are available for kafircorn, of 
which two crops a year are harvested, 
but Aruba’s normal annual production 
of aloes is known to be about 500,000 
pounds. 

Operations in hydroponics, for raising 
fresh vegetables, are still in the experi- 
mental stage, and although the climate 
has proved suitable for the culture and 
an adequate supply of granite for grind- 
ing as media is available, it is still too 
early to predict whether this method of 
agriculture will be practical on a com- 
mercial basis. Heretofore production of 
fresh vegetables has been prohibitive 
owing to lack of topsoil and an inade- 
quate water supply for irrigation pur- 
poses, making it necessary for Aruba to 
import almost all of its requirements of 
fresh vegetables. 


MINING 


Interest in the gold-mining industry 
of Aruba, which had ceased to be of eco- 
nomic importance since the late 1920's, 
has been revived by the investigation 
conducted by representatives of a Cana- 
dian gold-mining concern into the prac- 
tical possibilities of resuming gold-min- 
ing activities on a profitable basis by 
utilizing modern methods. The neces- 
sary steps have been taken to organize a 
firm under the laws of the Territory of 
Curacao, to be capitalized at 3,000,000 
Canadian dollars, and concessions have 
been obtained from the Curacao Govern- 
ment authorities for the gold-mining 
operations on what they consider to be 
favorable terms, i. e., the payment of 
royalties amounting to about 7.5 per- 
cent of the net profits. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A 500,000-florin housing project, de- 
signed to relieve the acute shortage of 
cheap housing accommodations, was un- 
dertaken, and public-works construc- 
tion, curtailed since the outbreak of the 
war because of the lack of materials, 
was resumed on a moderately large scale. 
More liberal shipments of building ma- 
terials from the United States brought 
about some relaxation by the Govern- 
ment authorities in the matter of issuing 
permits for the construction of private 
dwellings. 

According to the Administrator of the 
Government Water Service in Aruba, a 
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new unit will be installed at the Govern- 
ment water-distilling plant upon the re- 
ceipt of equipment from Scotland which 
is expected to arrive during the early 
part of 1945. The new installation 
which will have an average daily capacity 
of 59,440 gallons, will increase the island’s 
water supply to 264,180 gallons a day. 
Largely as a result of heavy rains during 
the last 3 months, a 24-hour water service 
was initiated effective January 1, 1945. 
Previously water was supplied only be- 
tween the hours of 6a.m.and7p.m. It 
is anticipated that with the installation 
of the new unit, which will increase the 
number of such units to five, a 24-hour 
service may be continued throughout the 
year. 
LABOR 


With a desire to foster better relations 
between management and labor, the im- 
portant American-owned petroleum re- 
fining and shipping interests of Aruba 
brought about the exemption of their 
employees from the provisions of the 
compulsory work regulations which are 
otherwise being enforced as a war meas- 
ure. However, an adequate supply of 
labor was maintained through the con- 
tinued importation of workers from Suri- 
nam and British Guiana. Universal em- 
ployment at the comparatively high 
wages of 0.80 to 1 florin an hour for 
ordinary laborers has enabled the local 
population to attain a relatively high 
standard of living. 

The Governor of the Territory of 
Curacao, reportedly with a view of insur- 
ing the presence on the island of an ade- 
quate labor force and to provide statisti- 
cal data for the implementation of exist- 
ing and future social legislation, pro- 
posed the enactment of an ordinance 
which would require the registration of 
employees. 

Local military conscriptees have been 
assured of preferential treatment as re- 
gards employment upon honorable dis- 
charge from the Army of the Nether- 
lands. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


Shipping resumed more nearly normal 
activities with the submarine menace 
under control and the reestablishment 
during the year of the New York- 
Curacao service of the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Lines, and shipping between 
North American and South American 
ports and Aruba was eased materially. 

There are no railways or waterways on 
Aruba, so the only means of transporta- 
tion on the island is by private car or bus. 
Although there is no rationing of gaso- 
line, the sale of tires and tubes continued 
to be subjected to the strictest Govern- 
ment regulation. This control, together 
with the arrival of a small quota of 
Brazilian tires and tubes during the year 
and the establishment in Curacao of a 
tire-retreading industry, helped to main- 
tain the essential transportation of 
Aruba, although the number of privately 
owned motorcars in use in December 
1944 had decreased by 30 percent from 
that in December 1943. 

An American steamship company re- 
portedly opened negotiations with the 
Governmental authorities concerned for 
(1) the establishment of an air line in 
the Caribbean area to include Aruba and 
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Curacao and (2) the initiation of a direct 
air line between New York and the Carib- 
pean. Should these negotiations prove 
successful, it is understood the firm plans 
to coordinate its steamer and air-line 


schedules. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Though the shipping situation was 
greatly improved, Aruba’s import trade 
during 1944 was hampered by foreign- 
exchange difficulties, despite which sup- 
plies of essential goods were maintained, 
almost entirely through shipments from 
the United States. Exports of petroleum 
during the year increased 32 percent as 
compared with 1943. The only other im- 
portant item of export from Aruba is 
aloes. However, resumption of competi- 
tion from East African aloes, temporarily 
interrupted because of the war, reduced 
both the volume and value of Aruban ex- 
ports of that product. Thus shipments 
of aloin (aloe gum) to the United States, 
the principal purchaser, during 1944 were 
212,000 pounds priced at 32 cents (c. and 
f. New York), as compared with 1943 
sales of 515,000 pounds at 51 cents. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


As in other areas of the world, exi- 
gencies of the war have greatly altered 
the Government’s commercial policy. 
Increased expenditures caused by the war 
situation have made it necessary to levy 
special surtaxes on imports as well as on 
profits tax assessments, and the limited 
availability of foreign exchange brought 
about Government control of all import 
and export activities in order to insure 
an adequate supply of essential consum- 
ers’ goods. This Government control, 
which also extended to retail sales prices, 
while producing a desirable psychological 
effect in arresting hoarding and stabiliz- 
ing living costs, has practicaly elimi- 
nated the island’s reexport trade which 
had gained considerable importance be- 
fore the war. The indications are that 
because of dollar-exchange problems the 
importation of all merchandise, includ- 
ing American goods, the sale and ex- 
portation of which is covered by the 
United States General License, will con- 
tinue to be subjected to strict Govern- 
ment control for some time to come. 

In this connection, the Curacao Foreign 
Exchange Commission issued a new de- 
cree on January 11, 1945, governing the 
types of goods which may be imported 
into the Netherlands West Indies. The 
following goods may be imported under 
the conditions mentioned: (a) Goods not 
subject to import duty, because of inter- 
national relations which make such de- 
Sirabie; (b) goods not for resale, not ex- 
ceeding 100 gulden a month per person; 
(c) imported goods which have been ex- 
ported (from Curacao), provided that 
same have not been altered or repaired 
abroad; (d) goods imported to be altered 
or repaired and then to be exported (from 
the Curacao Territory); (e) necessities 
of life and other goods for personal use 
of travelers, also inheritances—provided 
same are not subject to import duty; (/) 
trade samples and samples customary in 
commercial] intercourse and gratis prop- 
aganda (advertising) material; (9) 
empty packing (cases and other contain- 
ers) when same have been used to export 
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goods from this territory; (h) normal 
imports of goods into (the islands of 
Saba, Saint Eustatius, and Netherlands 
Saint Martin, provided that such goods 
will not be exported (from the islands 
named); (i) goods for which permits 
have been issued by or on behalf of the 
Foreign Exchange Commission; (7) goods 
imported direct from a country con- 
nected with the Sterling-Guilder Agree- 
ment; (kK) goods for the Government; (1) 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, and fresh 
fish, provided that same are not imported 
in cooling chambers (refrigerator ves- 
sels). 
FINANCE AND BANKING 


The foreign-exchange situation in 
Aruba, serious throughout the year, was 
made more so by the implementation, 
effective July 1, 1944, of the reverse Lend- 
Lease agreement between the United 
States and the Netherland Government, 
and by the close of the year it had be- 
come acute. 

Under an agreement with the Nether- 
land Government in London, provisions 
had been made for (1) the allocation of 
$600,000 monthly to the Territory of 
Curacao and (2) the conversion at a 
fixed rate into United States dollars for 
the use of this Territory of all pounds 
sterling over and above the sum of 
1,000,000 pounds accruing to the Nether- 
land Government as a result of taxation 
assessed in sterling. However, since May 
1944 the Government in London failed to 
fulfill these two provisions of the agree- 
ment, with the result that the author- 
ities of the Territory of Curacao have 
been obliged to resort to the,$18,000,000 
which had been accumulated in a blocked 
account in New York. 

In a reply received in December to a 
petition sent by the Curacao Legislative 
Council to the Netherland Government in 
London during July 1944, the Queen’s 
Government agreed (1) to pay the 
monthly allotments of $600,000 up to No- 
vember 1, 1944, and (2) to convert all 
pounds sterling over and above the stip- 
ulated balance of 1,000,000 pounds now 
on hand into dollars for the use of this 
Territory. However, the Government in 
London advised that it would be neces- 
sary to reduce the monthly dollar quota 
to $500,000 and to refuse to convert to 
dollars any portion of future tax collec- 
tions in sterling. It is estimated that the 
dollar requirements for the Territory to- 
tal $1,000,000 monthly and that at the 
present rate of expenditure for essential 
imports from the United States dollar re- 
serves at present available to the Terri- 
tory will be completely exhausted by 
July 1946. 

Full employment by the population of 
Aruba at good wages and the meager dol- 
lar exchange available for nonessential 
imports resulted in an increase of depos- 
its in Aruba’s two commercial banks dur- 
ing 1944 by over 50 percent as compared 
with 1943, and 300 percent as compared 
with the last pre-war year. The money 
market in Aruba was consequently easy, 
but there was a lack of attractive invest- 
ments, notwithstanding which loans in- 
creased in 1944 by 60 percent as com- 
pared with 1943 and almost doubled 
those of the last pre-war year. Foreign 
collections in Aruba decreased about 10 
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percent as compared with 1943, but the 
local credit and collection situation was 
characterized by Aruba bankers as fa- 
vorable. No bankruptcies occurred dur- 
ing the year under review. 

Throughout the year 1944, as well as 
during 1943, exchange rates in Aruba 
of the Curacao florin (or guilder) in 
terms of United States dollars remained 
unchanged, the banks’ buying and selling 
rates for dollars being 1.8825 and 1.905 
florins, respectively. : 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES 


Total revenue from all sources col- 
lected by the Netherland Government 
authorities in Aruba during the year un- 
der review amounted to 8,942,300 florins, 
as compared with 17,783,200 florins for 
1943, and the island’s budget was 9,291,- 
000 florins for 1944 and 8,254,200 florins 
for 1943. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Port Tazes Established to Finance 
Port Works at Paita—New Peruvian 
taxes were imposed on all imports of 
merchandise handled by ports in the 
department of Piura, for the purpose of 
financing port works at the port of Paita, 
according to Law No. 10169 of January 
12, 1945. The new taxes are as follows: 
2 soles per metric ton on all imports 
through the above ports and 2.50 soles 
per metric ton on all exports, except 
crude petroleum and its byproducts. 

Once the port works are completed, 
benevolent societies in the department 
of Piura will each receive 30 percent of 
the income derived from the taxes estab- 
lished, to be used in a _ hospital-aid 
program. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Serv- 
ice.—Effective March 30, 1945, letters not 
exceeding 1 ounce in weight and non- 
illustrated post cards, which may relate 
to business as well as personal or family 
matters (but limited to exchange of in- 
formation and ascertainment of facts), 
may be accepted for mailing from the 
United States to Rumania, by the Post- 
master General’s, Order No. 27591 of 
March 29, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of March 30. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of serv- 
ice to Rumania. 

The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that communications of a busi- 
ness, financial, or commercial nature 
which are limited to the ascertainment 
of facts and exchange of information 
may be transmitted to and from Ru- 
mania without Treasury license. Ac- 
cordingly, banks and other financial in- 
stitutions may reply to requests for in- 
formation from their customers, and 
documents such as birth, death, and mar- 
riage certificates; wills; commercial re- 
ports; and financial statements may be 
forwarded and solicited. 
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Facilities are not yet available for 
sending personal support remittances. 
Transmission of currency, securities, 
checks, drafts, or other financial instru- 
ments continues to be prohibited. Al- 
though concerns in the United States 
may correspond with firms in Rumania 
with respect to the resumption of busi- 
ness relationships, private trade trans- 
actions will not be licensed by the Treas- 
ury Department until necessary ar- 
rangements are made. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail 
and parcel-post services are not yet 
available. 


South-West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Prosperous conditions prevail in the 
mandated area of South-West Africa, ow- 
ing to active demand for the four leading 
products of the region—karakul pelts, 
diamonds, cattle, and butter. Though 
the European population numbers only 
31,000, it is said that their present de- 
mand for consumers’ goods is fully double 
what might normally be expected. Large 
reserves of cash are readily available. 

Karakul skins accounted for 40 percent 
of the exports in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944. The sale was very 
largely to the United States, with a small 

. portion going to Canada and some of the 
United States purchases subsequently 
reaching the Canadian market. 

In 1939 more than 1,500,000 pelts were 
exported, realizing an average price of 
$3.62 per pelt. During 1943 nearly 2,- 
500,000 pelts were shipped abroad and the 
average price had risen to $4.66. It is 
estimated that the exports for 1944 will 
show an even greater increase and at 
an average price of $5.65. Shipments to 
European markets are expected to be re- 
sumed as soon as possible. 

The karakul-sheep population of the 
Mandate, bred exclusively for the pelts, 
numbers about 3,000,000 animals. 

The cattle and dairying industries, 
which are carried on primarily in the 
northern sections where there is abun- 
dant grazing, also are of considerable im- 
portance. In 1944 about 10,000,000 
pounds of butter were shipped to the 
Union of South Africa. Large quantities 
of cattle were sent there to alleviate the 
meat shortage. More cattle would have 
been shipped to the Union if transporta- 
tion facilities had been available. There 
is only one railway line and the distances 
are great. Plans are under way to build 
more slaughter houses in South-West 
Africa and to ship the refrigerated meat 
products by sea. 


MINERAL OUTPUT 


South-West Africa is rich in diamonds. 
These are found mainly in the southern- 
most part of the country, near the mouth 
of the Orange River. It is said that there 
will be heavy post-war demands for ma- 
chinery by the diamond mines. The 
Tsumeb copper mine has been closed since 
the beginning of the war. The only other 
mineral exploited at present is salt, large 
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quantities of which have been shipped to 
the Union of South Africa, where there 
was a shortage during the past year. 


DISTRIBUTING TRADE 


A large section of the European popu- 
lation of South-West Africa is German, 
and before the war the distributing trade 
was largely in the control of German 
firms. This situation still prevails, even 
though the heads of these firms and mem- 
bers of their staffs are in internment 
camps. A system has been worked out 
allowing some of the internees to return 
from time to time to their business or 
farms to supervise operations. 

It is stated that the principal post-war 
demands of the Mandate which might be 
of interest to American exporters will be 
for housing materials and for automo- 
biles and trucks. There is considerable 
need for native housing projects, and the 
long distances make the use of motor 
transport imperative. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


An act to provide an Industrial De- 
velopment Commission for Southern 
Rhodesia was promulgated December 
22, 1944, according to the Southern Rho- 
desia Government Gazette of the same 
date. 

The new act provides for a five-mem- 
ber commission appointed by the Gover- 
nor to advise the Government on all 
matters relating to the establishment, 
development, improvement, and conduct 
of industrial undertakings, and to as- 
sist in the financing and promotion of 
new industries and of modernization 
schemes relating to existing undertak- 
ings. The act grants wide powers and 
borrowing privileges to the Commission 
to enable it to carry out these purposes. 

The Southern Rhodesian Minister for 
Trade and Commerce has announced 
that the Commission will be empowered 
to spend up to £600,000 annually to de- 
velop Rhodesian industries, according to 
a press release dated January 24. 


Sucar INDUSTRY ACT ESTABLISHES NEw 
BoarpD 


A five-member Sugar Industry Board 
is to be established in Southern Rhodesia 
for the purpose of developing sugar pro- 
duction in the Colony, according to the 
Sugar Industry Act, 1944, published in 
the Government Gazette, December 22, 
1944. 

The Chairman of the Board and three 
unofficial members representing farming 
and commercial interests are to be ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Agriculture 
or other Minister designated to admin- 
ister the Act, and the Minister of Finance 
will choose the fifth member from among 
the officials of the Colony’s Treasury 
Department. 

The Board is to encourage the culti- 
vation of sugar-producing crops and the 
processing and disposal of the produce, 
and in general to carry on the business 
of sugar manufacturing in all of its 
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branches. Wide powers relating to this 
industry and its financing are granted 
to the Board by this Act, which also per- 
mits the Board to participate in a num- 
ber of other industrial activities. 

In January, the Board was to under- 
take the operation of the large Triangle 
Sugar Estates Co., Ltd., which has al- 
ready been transferred to Government. 
ownership. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Second Portion of Electrified Railway 
Now Operating.—Railway services to 
northern and northwestern Spain have 
been speeded up by the opening of the 
second portion of the electrified railway 
between Madrid and Avila, states a for- 
eign publication. Electric locomotives 
make better time than the former steam- 
driven trains over the 4,000-foot Gua- 
darrama Pass. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service Schedule.—Air serv- 
ices to Norrland, Sweden, were scheduled 
to begin April 1, according to the Swed- 
ish press. The necessary lighting facil- 
ities at Skeppsholmen Airport, situated 
between Sundsvall and Harnosand, were 
not expected to be ready until that date. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


General Financial Conditions.—An in- 
dication of the prevailing prosperity in 
the Union of South Africa is the fact that 
deposits in commercial banks rose from 
£235,988,000 on December 31, 1943, to 
£271,075,000 on December 31, 1944, an in- 
crease of about 15 percent. Total depos- 
its have risen more than £100,000,000 
since the outbreak of the war in 1939. 
This large amount of idle capital repre- 
sents the liquidation of merchandise in- 
ventories and the depletion of plant and 
machinery. Eventual replacement of 
these items will, of course, reduce these 
unduly large balances. 

The cash reserves of the banks in- 
creased from £131,358,000 to £161,750,000 
in the period under review, the ratio of 
total deposit liabilities to total cash re- 
serves having risen from 55.68 percent to 
59.67 percent. Because of the high 
liquidity of most commercial firms there 
was little increase in the demand for 
loans and discounts. This item stood at 
£39,137,000 at the end of 1943 and at 
£42,.891,000 at the end of 1944, the Stand- 
ard Bank’s index of available credit hav- 
ing risen from 684 to 785 on the same 
dates. These large reserves of the com- 
mercial banks are held for the most part 
in the South African Reserve Bank. 
Government-bond holdings of the banks 
are not impressive. Only 20 percent of 
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the Government’s obligations is owned by 
the commercial banks. 

Another evidence of industrial activity 
in the country is the increase in clear- 
ing-house returns. For the five leading 
cities of the Union these rose from 
£1,517,822,891 in 1943 to £1,588,823,016 in 
1944, a rise of 4.7 percent. Johannes- 
purg is responsible for more than one- 
half of the clearing-house returns. 

Banking Mediums.—Commercial bank- 
ing in the Union is largely in the hands 
of Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, Colonial, 
and Overseas), the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, and the Netherlands Bank 
of South Africa. There also has been in 
recent years considerable activity and 
expansion on the part of a South African 
commercial banking organization called 
Volkskas, Ltd., or Volkskas (Kooperatief) 
Beperk. Established in 1934 as a coop- 
erative savings bank, this firm began 
commercial banking undertakings in 
1941. Its current account deposits in- 
creased from £42,000 on March 1, 1941, 
to £3,502,000 on October 31, 1944. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is still 
favored by South African depositors, 
balances there having risen from £5l,- 
052.000 in December 1943 to £65,965,000 
in October 1944. The Land and Agricul- 
tural Bank of South Africa, a govern- 
ment institution whose purpose is to give 
financial aid to farmers and agricultural 
cooperatives, increased its total advances 
from £27,722,510 on December 31, 1943, 
to £29,975,621 at the end of November 
1944. 

The Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion of South Africa is a government- 
owned organization, the aim of which is 
to aid in financing new industries or in 
the expansion of existing ones. Dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1944, the 
Corporation underwrote five issues of 
stock to the public, the total amount in- 
volved being £1,209,150. Since its estab- 
lishment in October 1940, the Corpora- 
tion has received requests for financial 
assistance to the sum of £16,000,000. 
These requests have come from all parts 
of the Union and from oversea firms de- 
sirous of establishing new concerns in 
South Africa. Of these requests, 46 have 
been granted, and the funds involved 
amount to £1,759,757. 

Annual Budget.—The 1945-46 budget 
introduced by Mr. Hofmeyr, in the South 
African House of Assembly at the end of 
February, proposed no important new 
taxes, but it is expected that 70 percent 
of the total expenditures will be met from 
current revenue. 

Budget estimates from both revenue 
and loan accounts amount to £188,881,- 
680, an increase of about £7,500,000 over 
the 1944-45 estimates. Of this sum, rev- 
enue is expected to yield £123,796,024. 
Most striking, perhaps, is the decrease in 
the War-Expenses appropriation from 
£101,250,000 to £82,500,000. It is said that 
this decrease would be even more pro- 
nounced were it not for the fact that the 
Government is desirous of making pro- 
vision for demobilized veterans. 

Increased returns are anticipated from 
the post office, from excise taxes, and also 
from the customs, because of the im- 
proved shipping situation. 

The budget provides for a decrease of 
£755,000 from the taxes on mining. The 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country: 


Bakeries—Venezuela. 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Manu- 
facturers—Mexico. 


Office Supplies and Equipment, Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador and El Salvador. 

Sawmills—Honduras. 





Minister, further, proposed the creation 
of an interdepartmental committee to in- 
vestigate the entire system of taxation 
in regard to the gold mines. Alterations 
have been suggested to encourage the 
fairly recent interest in ultradeep min- 
ing, a device to extend the life of some 
mines approaching exhaustion and to 
make possible the exploitation of other 
mines hitherto untouched. 

Encouragement to Housing.—The Gov- 
ernment, in order to promote housing 
projects—a problem of which it is keenly 
aware—has modified the fixed property- 
profit tax to the extent that if land is 
purchased by a local authority, a utility 
company, or a housing commission, for 
housing-project purposes, the tax is 
waived, providing that the selling price 
gives only a reasonable profit. A rea- 
sonable profit is defined as not more than 
6 percent a year, with a maximum of 60 
percent from the time of purchase to the 
date of sale. ‘ 

Public Debt.—As of March 31, 1945, the 
public debt of the Union of South Africa 
is estimated at £532,000,000. There is 
£13,000,000 in the sinking fund. With 
the estimated borrowing for the fiscal 
year 1945-46 amounting to £56,000,000, 
the gross public debt at the end of the 
present fiscal year will total £588,000,000. 
A Victory Loan at 3 percent, payable in 
1970, the proceeds to be used for post-war 
public works, was proposed by the Min- 
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Transport and Communication 


Port Facilities Erpanded—Two and 
one-half times as much goods passed 
through the port of Petropavlovsk (Kam- 
chatka), Soviet Russia, in 1943 as in 
1941, states the Soviet press. The port 
quayage has been expanded, new ware- 
houses built, and loading and unloading 
machinery installed. 

After a lapse of 3 years, the Soviet 
Russian ports of Rostov, Mariupol, and 
Taganrog, bordering on the Gulf of 
Taganrog, which empties into the Sea 
of Azov, are now open to traffic, according 
to the Moscow radio. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


- Naphtha, Gas Oil, Diesel Oil, and Port- 
land Cement: Additional Internal Tazes 
Established.—Additional Uruguayan ex- 
cise taxes on common naphtha (except 
compensated naphtha and that used in 
agriculture), gas oil (except that con- 
sumed by the National Railroads), and 
Diesel oil (except that used by the State 
Electric Power and Telephone Co.) were 
imposed in the amount of 0.015, 0.02, and 
0.01 peso per liter, respectively, and 0.01 
peso per bag of 50 kilograms on portland 
cement, according to a law dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of January 9, 1945. These new inter- 
nal taxes were imposed for the purpose of 
financing an extensive public-works pro- 
gram in Uruguay. 

The law provides that the Executive 
Power will increase this tax on common 
naphtha to 0.02 peso per liter, and impose 
a tax of 0.005 peso per liter on compen- 
sated naphtha when the c. i. f. price de- 
creases by 0.005 peso. If the c. i. f. price 
decreases by as much as 0.01 peso per 
liter, the tax on compensated naphtha 
will be increased to 0.01 peso. If the 
decrease in the c. i. f. price reaches 
0.02 peso per liter the Executive Power 
will impose a new additional tax of up 
to 0.015 peso per liter on compensated 
and common naphtha. However, this 
law establishes a maximum consumer’s 
price of 0.255 peso per liter on naphtha. 

The total taxes, including the present 
additional taxes, in Uruguay are, in pesos 
per liter; 0.104 on naphtha, 0.035 on gas 
oil, 0.05 for Diesel oil, and 0.03 per sack 
of 50 kilograms on cement. 

Corn: Previously Established Export 
Quotas Canceled.—The unexported por- 
tion of the 10,000-ton quota of crushed, 
ground, or mixed feed corn which was 
authorized to be exported from Uruguay 
on November 7, 1944, has been canceled 
by a decree dated January 23, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 5, 
1945. The same decree also canceled 
another export quota of 15,000 tons of 
domestic corn, authorized by a decree of 
December 12, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, for announcement of authoriza- 
tion for the exportation of 10,000 tons of 
corn. j 





The value of metals and ores imported 
into China in 1943 is reported by the 
foreign press at Ch.$106,048,500. Imports 
of miscellaneous metal manufactures had 
a value of Ch.$125,839,700. 





An automobile factory for the manu- 
facture of Brazilian cars from all-Bra- 
zilian materials is being planned by a 
company recently organized with a capi- 
talization of $5,000,000, according to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The firm proposes to use steel from the 
Volta Redonda mills, motors from the 
National Motor Co., and batteries, glass, 
and other parts of Brazilian origin. 
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Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 
DECLINE 


The value of motor vehicles and parts 
exported from Canada to countries in 
South America in 1944 dropped to 
$433,247,000 from $507,424,000 in 1943, 
states the Dominion press. 


OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES, U. S. S. R. 


The Stalin automobile plant in Mos- 
cow, Soviet Russia, produced about 
70,000 cars in pre-war days or 35 per- 
cent of the total Union output, says the 
Soviet press. In 1941, this plant was 
partially evacuated to four towns— 
Miass, Chelyabinsk, Ulyanovsk, and one 
in the South Urals. Each of the new 
enterprises has its own sharply defined 
type of production and its own line of 
development. 

The plant in Moscow is producing 
automobiles in addition to armaments 
and munitions, and preparations are 

- under way for the production of new 
models of passenger and freight auto- 
mobiles. On July 8, 1944, the Miass fac- 
tory began to produce ZIS—5 trucks 
made entirely in the Urals. This fac- 
tory is a complete establishment dupli- 
cating the Moscow plant. It produces 
most of the automobile parts, receiving 
only forgings and springs from Chel- 
yabinsk and some parts from a town in 
the South Urals. Both plants are near 
Miass and such cooperation is economi- 
cally expedient. ThouSands of cars re- 
portedly have left the Ural-ZIS assembly 
line. 

The Chelyabinsk plant and the South 
Urals plants have become specialized 
enterprises, supplying not only the auto- 
mobile industry but also other branches 
of industry. A wheel shop, the second 
in the entire automobile industry in 
the Soviet Union, has been set up in 
Chelyabinsk. It was reported in Decem- 
ber 1944 that the Chelyabinsk piant soon 
would begin output of trailers and, later, 
gas-generating equipment. 

In the Volga area, a factory for large- 
scale production of machines consuming 
little fuel has been set up. A new auto- 
mobile plant also is being equipped to 
manufacture large-capacity Diesel 
trucks. 

The press states that while there were 
two large automobile plants in the Soviet 
Union—Gorki and Moscow—before the 
war, it appears likely that after the war 
there will be four plants assembling auto- 
mobiles—Gorki, Moscow, Miass, and 
Ulyanovsk—in addition to a gas-gener- 
ator equipment plant at Chelyabinsk. 
It is assumed that the Ulyanovsk plant, 
which contains the chassis department 
and main conveyor line of the old Mos- 
cow plant, will have a capacity approxi- 
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mately equal to the Miass and Moscow 
plants. 

It is estimated that Soviet autcinobi.e 
capacity has increased, or will increase 
shortly, to a level of 350,000 compared 
with a pre-war output of 210,000. 


Beverages 


AUSTRALIAN WINE INDUSTRY 


Production of wine of the 1944 vintage 
in Australia is estimated at approxi- 
mately 18,900,000 gallons, as compared 
with 19,793,176 gallons in the preceding 
year and an average annual production 
of 17,477,000 gallons in the 10-year pe- 
riod ended in 1943-44. 

South Australia produces about 75 per- 
cent of the total Australian wine output. 
New South Wales is the second largest 
producing State, followed by Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Queensland in the 
order named. 

The production of brandy, for which 
large quantities of wine are used, is an 
important branch of the Australian viti- 
cultural industry. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion of Australian brandy during the 
years 1934-35 to 1943-44: 





Proof Proof 


Year gallons Year gallons 
1934-35 350, 562 1939-40 564, 636 
1935-36 421, 262 | 1940-41 812, 273 
1936-37 415, 535 1941-42 702, 280 
1937-38 633, 334 1942-43 574, 648 
1938-39 669, 486 1943-44 481,910 





Since the outbreak of war there has 
been an increase in the consumption of 
wine in Australia. This is attributed to 
several factors, such as greater purchas- 











New Rule on Cocoa-Mat 
Imports 


To provide for increased imports 
of coir yarn for military and essen- 
tial civilian uses, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced March 27 
that until such time as the coir- 
yarn supply situation improves, no 
extension of shipping dates on out- 
standing import authorizations will 
be granted for cocoa mats from 
India for civilian use. 

This measure, in effect, prohibits 
the importation of any civilian 
cocoa mats that are not shipped 
prior to the date stipulated in out- 
standing authorizations. Import- 
ers holding such authorizations are 
urged to communicate this infor- 
mation to their shippers promptly, 
says WPB. 
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ing power of consumers, temporarily in- 
creased population due to the presence of 
Allied troops, restriction of liquor im- 
ports and of sales of other Australian 
liquors. 

The following table shows the amount 
of wine withdrawn from bond for domes- 
tic consumption in each of the 10 years 
from 1934-35 to 1943-44: 





Year ended June 30— Gallons 
Be ce ae ; _ 3, 014, 506 
ee . 3,240,974 
ee _ 3, 564, 896 
1938____ 3, 604, 467 
1939__ . _ 3, 604, 825 
1940____ 7 7 eer . 3, 962, 085 
1941__ ; . . 4,720, 047 
a a a _ 5, 324, 006 
Rater ccnccome Spe 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Latest estimates place the production 
of Chilean wine and grape cider in 1943, 
the most recent year for which figures 
are available, at 284,884,238 liters (75,- 
260,000 gallons) as compared with 271, 
020,219 liters (71,598,000 gallons) in 1942. 

Exports of wine and liquors reached a 
total of 4,134,100 liters (1,092,147 gallons) 
during the first 11 months of 1944 com- 
pared with only 2,091,500 liters (552,532 
gallons) for the corresponding period in 
1943. 


MEXICAN BEER INDUSTRY THRIVES 


Production of beer in Mexico has been 
increasing steadily. Although final sta- 
tistics for 1944 have not been tabulated, 
production for the first 10 months to- 
taled 266,740,382 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts). And it is estimated production 
for the entire year probably was 320,- 
088,000 liters. 

Production of beer in Mexico during 
the years 1939 to 1943 and the first 10 
months of 1944 and exports during those 
years and the first 9 months of 1944 were 
as follows: 





Year Production Exports 


Liters Kilograms 
1939 160, 451, 475 1, 115, 285 
1940 179, 197, 963 1, 712, 344 
1941 183, 601, 421 2, 463, 867 
1942 219, 719, 057 7, 074, 136 
1943 259, 256, 484 18, 112, 165 


1944 (10 months 266, 740, 382 1 34, 506, 538 





1 Nine months 


It is estimated that exports of beer 
during 1944 more than doubled those of 
the preceding year. The volume of ex- 
ports, however, is insignificant in com- 
parison with total production. Prac- 
tically all exports from Mexico have gone 
to the United States. 

Since Mexico produces no hops the 
industry must depend upon imports, and 
available statistics show that the United 
States has been the principal supplier 
for many years. 

Imports of hops into Mexico in the 
years 1939-43 and during the first 9 
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months of 1944 and the average for the 
5-year period were as follows: 





Year | Quantity Value 


Kilograms Pesos 
| 396, 631 





1939. 1, 977, 242 
1940. - - - 411,729 2, 828, 188 
1941. -.-. 589, 362 | 3, 190, 642 
1942... 588,828 | 3, 590, 445 
1943... .----------- 390, 248 5, 080, 635 
1944 (9 months nee 515,148 | 5, 124, 869 

3, 333, 430 


Average 1939-43 ....-. Ses 475, 359 | 





With the increased production of beer 
in Mexico, it is expected that the demand 
for hops will be high during 1945. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizers 
dropped approximately 25 percent in 
January from the preceding month, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Values are shown as $219,- 
000 and $302,000, respectively. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF ULTRAMARINE BLUE 


Peruvian imports of ultramarine blue 
for laundry use declined from 133,562 
kilograms in 1942 to 75,489 in 1943. 
Values were 311,744 and 215,188 soles, 
respectively. Argentina was the lead- 
ing source. 


SICILIAN CITRIC ACID 


The two principal plants in Sicily pro- 
ducing citric acid escaped damage dur- 
ing the war, and production was normal 
in 1944. 

Exports of citric acid by the Allied 
Commission totaled 5,300 quintals in 
1944. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION IN SICILY 


Sicilian sulfur production was seri- 
ously affected in 1944 by war conditions. 
In the fiscal year 1942-43, 74 of the exist- 
ing 150 mines were in operation, but in 
1943-44 the number was reduced to 30. 

Production, which had averaged 300,- 
000 metric tons annually during the 5- 
year period 1937-41, dropped to 93,000 
tons for the fiscal year 1942-43 and to 
9,441 tons in 1943-44. 

Many of the mines were flooded, and 
much new equipment which is required 
now cannot be furnished. Insufficient 
electric power and lack of facilities for 
shipping sulfur to ports are other ad- 
verse factors affecting mine operation. 
Exports of sulfur amounted to 20,880 
tons in 1944, most of which was shipped 
to North Africa. 

Sicilian sulfur producers have formed 
their own organization, the Ente Zolfi 
Siciliani, and are no longer under the 
control of the Ente Zolfi Italiani, which 
formerly handled all sales for Italian 
sulfur mines. 


UsE OF DDT IN SWEDEN 


DDT was introduced into Sweden in 
1943 through the Swedish subsidiary of 
Geigy, A. G., Basel, Switzerland, and 
marketed under the trade name of “Ges- 
arol,” Consumption in 1943 is believed 
to have been about 50 metric tons and 
in 1944 between 60 and 80 tons. 
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Prices on Blueberry Imports 


Importers of straight-pack, fro- 
zen wild blueberries processed in 
Canada or Newfoundland may not 
pay more than 24 cents a pound, 
duty-paid and f. o. b. any United 
States port or point of entry, for 
these berries, the Office of Price 
Administration said on March 31. 

At the same time, OPA provided 
that the importing wholesaler’s 
ceiling price for sales of these blue- 
berries to commercial, industrial, 
and institutional users shall be his 
“net cost’? plus the mark-up of 29 
percent used for sales of domestic 
frozen blueberries. 

“Net cost,”” OPA explained, may 
not exceed the importer’s maxi- 
mum purchase price plus transpor- 
tation to the importing wholesal- 
er’s customary receiving point. 

The importing wholesaler’s new 
ceiling price must be figured on the 
basis of his first purchase on or 
after April 4, 1945, when this 
amendment becomes effective, OPA 
said. To his price, he may add the 
usual allowance of 4 cent a pound 
a month to cover storage costs. 




















Several Swedish firms have been suc- 
cessful in developing competitive prepa- 
rations, which it is understood will be 
somewhat cheaper than the Swiss type. 
Products of five concerns either are be- 
ing sold or will be placed on the market 
soon. DDT insecticides are being used 
in Sweden principally for plant protec- 
tion, but experiments are under way to 
develop products for veterinary and hu- 
man use. 

In addition to its use as fly sprays and 
for plant protection, DDT has been used 
to combat the pine moth in Swedish for- 
ests where airplanes have been used 
for spreading it. Attempts are being 
made to develop a DDT preparation ef- 
fective against the Tribolium, the most 
destructive of Swedish vegetable pests. 
Prospects are reported promising. 

Considerable interest appears to have 
developed in Sweden in DDT insecti- 
cides. It is thought, however, that their 
use May have an adverse effect on sales 
of domestically manufactured arsenic 
preparations. 


SuLFuR Output MEETS DOMESTIC NEEDS, 
TURKEY 


Sulfur production at Keci Borlu near 
Isparta, Turkey, continues at normal 
levels. The output of 70 percent sulfur 
was 2,600 metric tons in 1944, while 650 
tons of refined sulfur were produced. 
These amounts are adequate to meet the 
country’s needs. Vineyards consume 89 
percent of the total production, and 20 
percent is used by sugar, cellulose, and 
paper factories and the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Other sulfur deposits are believed to 
exist near the ones now being worked, 
and installation of a flotation plant to 
make a 95 percent concentrate is 
planned in the post-war period. 
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Construction 


INCREASE IN BUILDING ACTIVITY, CHILE 


Even greater activity is anticipated in 
the Chilean construction industry than 
in 1944, and efforts are being made to 
eliminate the present housing short- 
ages. 

The estimated value of all types of 
construction increased to 868,481,100 
paper pesos during the first 11 months 
of 1944, or 38 percent more than the 
value during the corresponding period 
of 1943. Construction of dwellings was 
valued at 720,447,800 pesos, commercial 
and industrial buildings at 121,397,700 
pesos, public buildings at 9,208,500 pesos, 
and other types of structures at 17,397,- 
100 pesos. The rate of increase or de- 
crease amounted to +41 percent, +28 
percent, —36 percent, and +116 percent, 
respectively, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Shortages of all kinds of building ma- 
terials, particularly hardware, steel, ce- 
ment, and glass, have hampered building 
activity in French Morocco, and con- 
struction costs are extremely high. 

The Shereefian Office of European 
Dwellings now is able to assist landown- 
ers desiring to build new homes to obtain 
the necessary materials, providing they 
meet the following requirements: All 
capital must be French; rents must not be 
over 4 percent of the amount of the capi- 
tal; buildings may not be sold before the 
end of a 5-year period; and buildings 
must be placed at the disposition of the 
Municipal Dwelling Commission for al- 
lotment to tenants. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN Bombay, INDIA 


Post-war rural development in the 
Province of Bombay, India, is planned to 
extend over a 15-year period. The pres- 
ent program calls for the expenditure of 
$180,000,000 over the first 5 years, of 
which approximately $60,000,000 is ear- 
marked for communications, $52,500,000 
for agriculture, $30,090,000 for town san- 
itation, $12,000,000 for electricity, $10,- 
500,000 for public health, and $4,500,000 
for industrial schools, minor industries, 
and labor welfare. 


New HOSPITAL IN FOREST REGION, PERU 


A hospital has been opened in the 
forest region east of the central Andes 
in Peru, reports the foreign press. The 
establishment was built by the Inter- 
American Public Health Service in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Public 
Health. There are beds for 25 patients, 
with modern equipment for all types of 
treatment. 


LIMITED PROJECTS IN SICILY 


Construction projects in Sicily during 
1944 were limited to essential public 
works, and repairs to damaged dwellings 
proceeded slowly because of shortages of 
building materials. The lack of mate- 
rials has discouraged the use of the 400,- 
000,000 lire assigned to the High Com- 
missioner of Sicily by the Italian 
Government for the repair of damaged 
houses and the construction of new ones 
to replace those completely destroyed. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Power STATION AND DAMS POSTPONED, 
SWITZERLAND 


A supply of 100,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity is furnished annually from 
outside sources to Zurich, Switzerland. 
The construction of the Julia power sta- 
tion, which was planned to make the city 
independent of outside sources, must be 
postponed indefinitely because of the 
shortage of cement. Neither is the con- 
struction of new dams being authorized, 
and the finishing of other dams and 
power stations is limited to stations 
which will be ready to generate electric- 
ity by 1946. 


EXTENSIVE POWER-PLANT CONSTRUCTION, 
TURKEY 


Plans for post-war expansion of Tur- 
key’s electrical power system involves the 
addition of plants that will increase the 
total capacity by approximately 1,190,000 
kilowatts. Production by central elec- 
tric pdwer stations, in millions of kilo- 
watt hours, has fluctuated from 353,313 
in 1939 to 396,898 in 1940, 415,299 in 1941, 
and 408,254 in 1942. 

A determined policy to reduce the 
* country’s dependence on coal and to 
utilize water-power reserves and lignite 
deposits is reflected in plans for 15 new 
hydroelectric plants and 6 power stations 
to be dependent on the country’s ex- 
tensive deposits of lignite. Only 1 coal- 
operated plant is planned. 

Priority in construction is expected to 
be given to the Gaglayik hydroelectric 
power station on the first level of the 
Sakarya River, the hydroelectric plant at 
Adalia on the Godiz River, and the hydro- 
electric station at Tarsus on the first level 
of the Berdan River. 

A bill has been drafted proposing the 
centralization of all administration and 
operations in the State Energy Admin- 
istration which is designed to absorb the 
functions of study and analysis and to 
be responsible for the construction and 
operation of all State-owned power sta- 
tions. 

Although no announcement has been 
made relative to the nature of the con- 
tracts for the new electric systems, there 
is believed to be a preference for com- 
plete proposals for supply, erection, and 
construction rather than for mere equip- 
ment supply tenders. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FiIve-YEAR PLAN FOR AGRICULTURE, 
COLOMBIA 


The President of Colombia has ap- 
proved the 5-year agricultural plan re- 
cently passed by the legislature. The 
project provides that the national 
budget for the years 1945-49, inclusive, 
shall include an appropriation of from 
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Post-War and Wartime | 
Lumber Exports From 
Sweden | 


A British lumber-trade delega- 
tion headed by Sir Archibald Har- 
ris arrived in Stockholm, Sweden, 
recently to negotiate contracts for 
post-war shipments. Contracts for 
large quantities of lumber are re- 
ported to have been concluded by 
Sweden already, not only with 
England, but also with Norway and 
Denmark, and a general keen de- 
mand for Swedish forest products 
is expected as soon as shipping can 
be resumed. In addition to sawn 
lumber, fiber boards of various 
kinds will probably be much in de- i] 
mand, as they are being used on 
an increasing scale in house con- 
struction. 





Swedish lumber exports went 
down from 750,000 standards in | 
1939 to 205,000-in 1943. The figure 
for 1944 is likely to be still lower. 
Thus the situation has been very 
different from that during the last 
war, when shipping was main- 
tained allthe time. For the 5 years 
1914-18, lumber exports amounted 
to 4,500,000 standards, whereas 
only 2,285,000 standards were ex- 
ported in the period 1939-43, or 
only about half the amount ex- 
ported curing the last war. 























7,000,000 to 9,000,000 pesos annually for 
this work. 

Agricultural specialists in the Ministry 
of National Economy are studying the 
division of Colombian territory into 
zones in order to determine which of the 
crops appropriate for each zone will be 
emphasized in the campaign of agricul- 
tural development. Each zone will be 
under the supervision of agricultural 
specialists. Provision also will be made 
for warehouses for the storing of seeds, 
fertilizers, and farm tools and imple- 
ments. 


VOLUME OF CROPS INCREASES, CHILE 


The volume of food crops produced in 
Chile during the 1943-44 season main- 
tained the steady increase noted during 
the past few years. This trend is re- 
flected in the following data which give 
the production of two of the three im- 
portant groups of crops during the years 
1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44: 


[In metric tons] 





| i 
Group 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 


Barley, canary seed, 
corn, oats, rice, rye, | 


ond Whett.....-.--«---- 1, 053, 993 |1, 200, 699 |1, 404, 190 
Beans, chickpeas, lent’ls, | | 

ee | 108, 413 107,638 | 113, 632 

ee: 1, 162, 406 908, 337 817, 822 





Initial reports for 1944-45 indicate 
that a greater acreage has been planted 
to crops than during the preceding year. 
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With favorable growing conditions, the 
total yield probably will be greater also. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COCOA MARKET 


The current Brazilian crop of cocoa 
beans is expected to reach 1,800,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

The Cocoa Institute anticipates that 
the domestic cocoa-pressing industries 
may require as much as 50,000 bags a 
month from the 1945-46 crop, beginning 
May 1, 1945. Under the new orders from 
Rio de Janeiro governing the marketing 
control over cocoa to be exercised by the 
Cocoa Institute, provision is made for the 
allocation of the necessary stocks, pref- 
erably chosen from the inferior grades, 
to meet the needs of the domestic cocoa- 
processing industries. 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Baia 
in January 1945 are estimated at 154,663 
bags, as compared with 173,663 bags in 
January 1944. 

Stocks of cocoa at the port at the end 
of January 1945 were estimated at 149,- 
154 bags, as against 236,147 bags at the 
end of January 1944. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN COSTA RICA 


In January 1945, receipts of coffee ber- 
ries in Costa Rica amounted to 184,296 
bags, according to the Coffee Exchange 
Office, compared with 150,906 bags in 
January 1944. 

Total receipts of coffee berries in Costa 
Rica in the first 4 months of the 1944-45 
crop year (October 1, 1944, to September 
30, 1945) amounted to 350,453 bags, 
against 310,728 bags in the correspond- 
ing period of the 1943-44 crop year. 

Sales of coffee for the American, other 
export, and local quotas during January 
1945, amounted to 71,796 bags, as com- 
pared with 41,333 bags sold during Janu- 
ary 1944. Total coffee sales for the quota 
year ended January 31, 1945, amounted 
to 105,652 bags as against 136,845 bags 
on January 31, 1944. 

Total exports for the first 4 months of 
the crop year amounted to 17,126 bags, 
as compared with 43,003 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 


Fruits 
AUSTRALIA’S DRIED-FRUIT INDUSTRY 


Production of dried vine-fruits in Aus- 
tralia is distributed among the States of 
Victoria, South Australia, New South 
Wales, and Western Australia, in that or- 
der of importance. Victoria and South 
Australia produce 60 and 27 percent, re- 
spectively, of the total Australian output. 

The 1945 Australian dried vine-fruit 
crop is estimated at 88,200 tons, about 
13 percent lighter than the record crop 
of 103,100 tons produced in 1944. The 
reduction in the crop is attributed to 
damage from frosts, heavy winds, and 
storms, and lack of rainfall in the grow- 
ing period. However, at the beginning 
of January the fruit and vines were re- 
ported to be in good condition. 

Actual production of dried vine-fruits 
in the years 1941 to 1944 and estimated 
output for 1945 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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[In long tons of 2,240 pounds] 











Kind | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 19441 | 1945 2 
Currants.......-- | 16, 923} 21, : 21, 216) 25, 250! 17,000 
Sultanas.........| ! 52, 031 62, 437 59, 501) 67, 500| 55, 000 
Lexias...-- pees ed | 10, } 779) 8, 941) 10, 161] 10, 350 8,500 

Total __. .. 79, 733| 92, » 562; 90, 878 103, 100 ” 80, 50 500 











1 Subject to revision. 

? Estimated. 

The increase in production in 1944 is 
attributed to the high sugar content of 
the fruit caused by favorable climatic 
conditions during the growing season 
and the diversion of a quantity of wine 
grapes to the dried-fruit pack. 

The order which restricted the use 
of certain varieties of grapes for wine 
making in 1944 is still in operation. 
Under the provisions of this order a 
wine maker cannot purchase, accept, 
store, use, or treat any sultana grapes 
or Zante currants, or more than 75 per- 
cent of one-fifth of the total quantity 
of muscat gorao grapes or of the total 
quantity of Malaga grapes purchased, 
accepted, stored, used, or treated by him 
during the calendar years 1938 to 1942, 
inclusive. 

As approximately 75 percent of the 
Australian grapes grown for wine mak- 
ing are produced in South Australia, the 
greatest diversion of wine grapes to the 
dried-fruit pack occurred in that State. 

The Commonwealth Government, 
with the concurrence of the Combined 
Food Board at Washington, D. C., al- 
located 34,850 tons of the 1944 pack for 
service and civilian requirements in 
Australia and 68,250 tons for export 
mainly to the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and New Zealand. 

The quantity of dried vine-fruits re- 
served for domestic consumption in 1944 
exceeded that of any previous year. In 
the 5 years ended 1939 the average an- 
nual amount of dried vine-fruit retained 
in Australia was approximately 16,750 
tons, but this increased to 24,421 tons 
in 1942, 25,707 tons in 1943, and 34,850 
tons in 1944. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, oversea 
markets for Australia’s exportable sur- 
plus of dried vine-fruits depended on 
the tariff preference granted by the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and New Zea- 
land. Without this preference the Aus- 
tralian industry could not have com- 
peted with the lower-cost production 
of the United States and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. Because of higher 
production costs it could not compete in 
European, South American, and Eastern 
markets with the previously mentioned 
sources of supply, and before the out- 
break of war, with the increased Aus- 
tralian production, difficulty of dispos- 
ing of the exportable surplus was an- 
ticipated. 

During the war increased quantities of 
dried vine-fruits have been needed not 
only for Australia’s domestic market 
but for Great Britain, Canada, and New 
Zealand, and this has enabled Australia 
to dispose of its whole output. 

Increased production is causing anx- 
iety regarding the post-war position of 
the Australian dried-vine-fruit indus- 
try, as it is believed that Australia may 
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have difficulty in disposing of its ex- 
portable surplus when it again has to 
meet competition from oversea produc- 
ers. The Commonwealth Dried Fruits 
Control Board strongly recommends 
that further planting of vines on new 
areas be prevented until it has been pos- 
sible to secure oversea markets where 
additional quantities of Australian 
dried fruits can be sold. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
DRIED FRUITS 
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tinuing a downward trend. Dried-apri- 
cot production is on an upswing mainly 
because of new acreage coming into bear- 
ing in the region south of Santiago. Pro- 
duction of dried cherries depends almost 
entirely on foreign demand as domestic 
consumption is of minor importance. 

Exports of dried fruit from Chile in the 
years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, and esti- 
mates of 1945 exportable surplus are as 
follows: 

{In metric tons] 






































Estimated production of dried fruit Esti- 
in Chile in the years 1942 through 1945, en 
is shown in the following table: Item 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | toble 

surplus 

{In metric tons] 125 

Kind 1 1941— so 1012-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 ee 277 250 193 400 

po bch SOAS Pres 808 675 931 1, 200 

a POR ao 901 645 624 400 

Se eee 2,000 | 2,000 800 Fe ERS yb Sree 31 50 

Prunes - - ... a 1 0 1, 2 1, 800 1, 800 CN So isi 65 90 48 25 

Peaches ___. . 1,000 | 1, 0 600 550 pagans tai bat Rises 3 10 

Apricots _. pern 31 bi 32 | 60 105 pe Pee ey POS 5 10 

Cherries Be Ma ee 50 25 } 

Benes... ...<. : 23 | 23 | 12 10 Totes i. a 2,065 | 1,660 | 1,835 2, 095 
| a re 22 | 22 | a 10 
Te ea 4, 276 er 277 3, 332. 332 | 3, 300 





The raisin crop for 1943-44 and 1944— 


45 is less than half of production in the * 


2 preceding years. Prune production has 
been increasing since 1930, but whether 
the curve will continue upward probably 
will depend largely on the foreign de- 
mand. Dried peaches appear to be con- 











Pedal Power Helps Run 
Netherlands Shoe 


Machinery 


Shoes, one of liberated Holland’s 
greatest needs, are being turned 
out on machines driven by “leg- 
power” in the famed shoe district— 
the ‘“‘Langstraat,” a series of com- 
munities along the road running 
from ’S Hertogenbosch to Geer- 
truidenberg, parallel to and just 
south of the Maas River. 

The Germans destroyed the fac- 
tories when they were forced out 
of this area last fall, and they tried 
to sabotage the machines. But 
within a week after liberation was 
effected some of the famous fac- 
tories were operating again, and a 
limited supply of shoes is being 
constantly turned out for distri- 
bution. 

The machinery was, of course, 
electrically driven, but the power 
stations had also been blown up by 
the retreating Nazis. So, experts 
decided to try to achieve emergency 
operation of the heavy machines 
by hand and drive the smaller ma- 
chines by hooking them up to the 
rear wheels of stationary bicycles. 

Cycling enthusiasts offered to 
help keep the “juice” going, and 
shifts were arranged. In a very 
short time the factories were work- 
ing—if not to full capacity, at least 
to maximum capacity under the 
circumstances. 























Because of lack of production esti- 
mates, dried figs are not shown in the 
foregoing table, although 3.7 metric tons 
were exported in 1942, 6.2 metric tons in 
1943, and 0.2 metric tons during the first 
11 months of 1944. 

The production-export relationship of 
dried apples and pears in 1942 and 1943 
appears to be incongruous with their re- 
lationship in 1945. According to mem- 
bers of the trade, the real year-to-year 
demand for these two commodities in 
Chile is negligible, and whether they are 
disposed of domestically or exported de- 
pends entirely on the situation in the 
foreign market. In 1942 and 1943 almost 
the entire crop was absorbed by domestic 
consumers as a result of sales promotion 
by the trade, but, because of this flexible 
relationship, it is reported that the entire 
1944-45 crop will be available for export 
if the prices in foreign markets warrant 
such a movement. 


Dairy Products 


INDUSTRY IN Nova ScorTra, CANADA 


Nova Scotia’s (Canada) dairy herds 
produced 32,659,000 pounds of milk in 
1944, about 6 percent more than in 1943. 
Unofficial statistics indicate that sales in- 
come from Nova Scotia’s dairying has 
increased steadily in recent years, total- 
‘ng $5,777,000 in 1942, $6,899,000 in 1943, 
and $7,333,000 in 1944. ; 


Grains and Products 


DEMAND FOR GRAIN IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is reported to need 1,200 
metric tons of grain daily, or about 438,- 
000 tons yearly, to feed its civilian popu- 
lation, its Army (whose daily bread ra- 
tion is higher than that for civilians), 
and the thousands of refugees, internees, 
and children quartered there. 

For the past 12 months Switzerland 
has had to depend on its own grain out- 
put, plus imports from Hungary and Ru- 
mania, as no grain has been imported 
from overseas since February 1944. Now 
that southeastern Europe has been elimi- 
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nated as a source of supply, the situation 
has become more serious. 

Although no accurate figures are avail- 
able for 1944, experts estimate that ap- 
proximately 187,000 metric tons of wheat, 
spelt, and rye of last year’s Swiss harvest 
will become available for public con- 
sumption. 

On March 1, 1945, the bread ration 
was reduced from 250 grams to 225 grams 
a day. The standardized bread con- 
tained 20 percent potatoes, but, as the 
supply of potatoes earmarked for bread 
was nearly exhausted, it was reported 
that the daily bread ration might be re- 
duced to 200 grams in April. 

Reserves of animal feedstuffs have 
been exhausted, and not all farmers have 
enough stocks on hand to feed their 
cattle until the next grazing season. The 
Government has therefore ordered mill- 
ers to surrender all milling-waste prod- 
ucts such as red-dog flour, which were 
hitherto not subject to compulsory de- 
livery. These will be given to the farm- 
ers whose need is greatest. 


NEW VARIETY OF MALTING BARLEY, CANADA 


A new variety of malting barley has 
been developed in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. This new variety, which has 
been named Montcalm, was approved at 
the 1945 annual meeting of the Canadian 
barley and fiax committee held in Win- 
nipeg. 

The Montcalm is reported to be equal 
or superior in quality and even more pro- 
ductive than the O. A. C. 21, which for 
35 years has been the standard malting 
barley in Canada. 


Meats and Products 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER, BRAZIL 


Cattle slaughter in Brazil in frigorificos 
(slaughterhouses) in 1944 totaled 933,240 
head, as compared with 1,333,892 in 1943 
and 1,810,195 in 1942, the peak year for 
which records are available, according 
to official figures. 

Livestock slaughter in the frigorificos 
is under Federal inspection but does not 
comprise the total Federally inspected 
slaughter. For the 3-year period 1940- 
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42 cattle slaughtered in frigorificos aver- 
aged approximately 73.5 percent of the 
total number slaughtered under Federal 
inspection. Slaughter in frigorificos for 
those years averaged 36 percent of the 
total cattle slaughter for the country. 
In 1943 cattle slaughter in frigorificos 
represented 29 percent of the reported 
cattle slaughter of Brazil and for 1944 it 
is believed to have comprised an even 
smaller proportion of the reported 
slaughter. This opinion is based upon 
the fact that slaughter in municipal 
slaughterhouses and charqucades in- 
creased slightly in 1943 while slaughter 
in frigorificos dropped sharply. Fur- 
thermore, in 1944 the Commission of 
Supply encouraged slaughter in such es- 
tablishments in order to facilitate the 
distribution of meat among the civilian 
population while discouraging—and in 
central Brazil prohibiting—the exporta- 
tion of beef by frigorificos. 

Livestock slaughter in frigorificos dur- 
ing the years 1940-44, the total reported 
livestock slaughter for 1940-43, and the 
frigorificos slaughter expressed in the 
percentage of the total reported slaugh- 
ter, are shown in the following table: 





Year Cattle Hogs Sheep Goats 


In frigorifieos 
1940 
1941 


, 692,321 656, 675 93, 372 3, 208 
, 633,659! 613, 601 11, 1¢2 2, 051 


1942 , 810,195 685, 938 17, 443 2, 516 
1943. , 333,892, 521,912 103, 284 1, 404 
1944 933, 240) 658,741) 108, O89 11, 858 
Total reported 
1940____ 4, 595, 891 3,721,031 885,791) 475, 430 
1941. 4, 751, 105) 4, 253, 022)1,017, 217; 815, 175 
1942___. 4, 920, 374/4, 019,352) 689,342) 855, 518 
1943 4, 591, 016 4, 523, 0341, 258, 480 1, 024, 879 
Slaughter in fri- | 


gorificos as per- 
cent of total 
1940 __. 
1941__ 
1942 
1943 


tees 


-_ 
_-s 


SO 1 





Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
B. W. I. 


St. Kitts and Antigua are the only two 
islands of the Leeward Islands group of 
the British West Indies that produce and 











the 26- and 28-inch frames. 
inch, 28 by 142, and 28 by 134. 


repair stocks should be available. 





Nicaragua’s Big “Deferred Demand” for Bicycles 


There is a large demand for bicycles in Nicaragua, where this vehicle is 
the most popular privately owned means of transportation. 
| must be light and sturdy, but not the heavy balloon-tired machines preferred 
in the United States. Either coaster or hand brakes are acceptable. Without 
accessories other than mud guards, its weight should not exceed approxi- 
mately 32 pounds for the 22-inch frame, plus one-half pound additional for 
Tire sizes for easy operation are the 26 by 114 
Tires should be of the inner-tube type. To 
facilitate the removing of wheels for repairing and replacing tires and tubes, 
the axle nuts should be of the thumb type. 
and should be placed on the market at an early date. Sufficient maintenance 
The duty on each bicycle entering the 
country regardless of its value, is $6.88. 

Pre-war imports of bicycles came chiefly from England and Germany. 
In 1941 imports numbered 264, of which England furnished 232 and the 
United States 32, compared with 1939 imports of 222, of which Germany 
supplied 110, England 105, and the United States only 7. During the war 
few bicycles have reached Nicaragua, and the deferred demand is quite large. 


The bicycle 


The bicycle should be of low cost 
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manufacture sugar. There are two fac- 
tories, one on each island. 

St. Kitts produced 27,574 long tons of 
sugar in the crop year ended August 31, 
1944, while Antigua’s production totaled 
16,089. The higher production in St. 
Kitts is attributed to the fact that it has 
a more favorable climate than Antigua 
for growing sugar, although labor trou- 
ble in Antigua possibly lowered produc- 
tion in that island by a few thousand 
tons. 

The total sugar production of the two 
islands is purchased by the British Min- 
istry of Supply, except for a small quan- 
tity consumed domestically. Consump- 
tion of sugar in St. Kitts during the crop 
year ended August 31, 1944, amounted to 
1,996 tons, and Antigua consumed 3,161 
tons. p 

The only sugar imported into these 
islands is a few tons of fine sugar im- 
ported each year for cooking purposes. 
St. Kitts exported 33,271 tons and An- 
tigua 20,901 tons to the United Kingdom. 

Stocks at the beginning of the season 
amount to only a few hundred tons, but 
the supply increases to 12,000 or 13,000 
tons while awaiting shipment. No fa- 
cilities are available for keeping large 
stocks for any length of time. 


DECREASE IN SUGAR PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Production of sugar in Trinidad has 
been decreasing steadily during the war 
years. Output in 1941 and _ = 1942 
amounted to 132,000 and 104,000 long 
tons, respectively, as against the pre-war 
years of 1936 and 1937 when annual pro- 
duction was about 150,000 tons. Produc- 
tion of sugar in 1944 totaled 74,343 tons. 

The great decrease in production in the 
past few years has been attributed to 
adverse weather conditions, to a pest 
known as the froghopper, and to labor 
shortages. 

In an effort to improve conditions in 
the sugar industry of Trinidad, the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom has 
raised the price for export sugar in 1945 
$0.48 (British West Indian currency) per 
hundredweight. The wages of field and 
factory workers have been increased. 


UsEs OF SUGARCANE, COLOMBIA 


Production of refined sugar in Colom- 
bia in 1944 is placed at 80,606 short tons, 
as compared with 76,251 tons in 1943, ac- 
cording to the Contraloria General de la 
Republica. Consumption of refined 
sugar is stated to be 79,126 short tons in 
1944, as against 69,525 tons in 1943. 

Refined (including centrifugal) sugar 
represents a relatively small part of the 
utilization of the sugarcane produced in 
Colombia. Miel or molasses is believed 
to be nearly as important as sugar and 
is used principally in the manufacture 
of alcoholic drinks, particularly chicha. 
The most important use of cane is in the 
manufacture of panela, a brown loaf 
sugar obtained by boiling the juice of 
the sugarcane until it solidifies. 

Since there is no crop-reporting sys- 
tem in Colombia and there has never 
been an agricultural census, there are no 
accurate statistics on the amount of land 
planted to cane nor the production of 
miel and panela. 
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Production of panela in 1942 is esti- 
mated by the Rural Economics Section of 
the Colombian Department of Agricul- 
ture at 539,000 short tons. The manager 
of the Compania Distribuidora de Azu- 
cares states that he believes panela pro- 
duction to be about four times as great 
as that of refined sugar or about 330,000 
tons per year. 

Refined sugar is produced chiefly in the 
Cauca valley, although there are smaller 
producing areas on the Atlantic coast 
and in the Department of Tolima. Pa- 
nela and miel are produced in practi- 
cally all the inhabitated parts of Colom- 
bia, up to elevations of about 5,000 feet. 

Panela and miel are produced in many 
hundreds of small trapiches, which are 
comparable to the sorghum mills of the 
United States. Such units permit the 
production of cane on small patches of 
land located on mountainsides which are 
so steep and so strewn with rocks that 
mechanical equipment or horse-drawn 
machinery cannot be employed. 

Panela plays an important part both 
in the rural economy of Colombia and 
in the alimentation of the country peo- 
ple as well as of lower-income groups in 
the cities. It is used not only for sweet- 
ening food, particularly coffee and choc- 
olate, but large amounts are mixed with 
water to prepare a beverage called panela 


water. 
Fuel Gases 


BuTANE Gas IMPORTED, MEXICO 


In the absence of plants for manufac- 
turing gas or facilities for obtaining it 
from natural sources, householders and 
commercial and agricultural enterprises 
in Mexicali, Lower California, Mexico, 
are buying bottled butane gas. The gas 
is shipped from California and is handled 
locally by a Mexican firm which has 
storage tanks aggregating 14,000 gallons 
in capacity. 


Gas MANUFACTURED IN SURINAM 


Approximately 20,000 cubic meters of 
gas are being produced daily from im- 
ported coal by the gas plant in Para- 
maribo, Surinam. At the present time 
1,127 householders and 8 industrial firms 
are listed as consumers. The plant is 
owned by a company which before the 
war also operated gas and electric plants 
in the Netherlands, the Netherlands 
Indies, and Curacao. Its main office is 
located in Curacao. 


Glass and 
Glass Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


Approximately 60 percent of India’s 
demand for glass and glass products is 
supplied by domestic production. Pre- 
war annual output is estimated at 20,- 
000,000 rupees ($7,318,000 at the average 
exchange ratio prevailing in 1938) and 
consisted of glass containers, flat glass, 
and miscellaneous glassware. Detailed 
data as to production of the various types 
are not available. 
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this country for the past few years. 


1936-1939, OPA said. 


OPA added. 








New OPA Action on Cheese Imported From Switzerland 


Specific maximum prices for Swiss cheese imported from Switzerland 
were announced April 2 by the Office of Price Administration. 

The prices became effective April 7, 1945, and‘are, at all levels of distribu- 
tion, 12%4 cents per pound higher in New York City than maximum prices 
in effect for Swiss cheese produced in this country. In other parts of the 
country imported Swiss cheese is a little more than 1234 cents per pound 
higher than domestic Swiss cheese. Previously, under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 289 (Dairy Products) domestic and imported Swiss cheese 
had the same maximum prices, but no Swiss cheese has been imported into 


The new price differential preserves the same relationship between max- 
imum prices for the two commodities as existed during the pre-war period 


Representative of the highest prices that consumers will pay per pound 
for the cheese imported from Switzerland are the following: New York, 
73 cents; Chicago, 74 cents; and San Francisco, 77 cents. 

Today’s amendment requires that each wheel of the imported Swiss cheese 
be stamped on both flat sides with “Imported from Switzerland” and other 
identifying marks. This is to protect consumers from being offered domestic 
Swiss cheese at the higher price established for the imported commodity, 


















msec 





During the war the reduction in im- 
ports has caused expansion in domestic 
production but lack of necessary machin- 
ery has prevented expansion from keep- 
ing pace with demand. The Glass Man- 
ufacturing Association is said to be in- 
terested in sending representatives to the 
United States to learn American meth- 
ods, particularly in regard to production 
of high-grade glassware and scientific 
equipment. All the materials necessary 
in the glass industry, with the exception 
of soda ash, are present in adequate 
quantities, and two local soda-ash fac- 
tories are under construction. 

Total imports in 1938-39 were valued at 
12,512,000 rupees ($4,578,000) and con- 
sisted of bangles, beads and imitation 
pearls, bottles and phials, lampware, sci- 
entific glassware, sheets and plate, table- 
ware, and other glassware. In 1938-39 
glassware valued at 115,000 rupees ($42,- 
000) was exported, chiefly to Burma, Cey- 
lon, and Iran. 

United States participation in India’s 
imports have been negligible because 
American glassware is usually too expen- 
sive to meet the competition of Indian, 
German, Japanese, Belgian, and British 
products. 


INDUSTRY IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The glass industry in South Africa is 
at present confined to the output of two 
plants, one at Pretoria and the other at 
Talana, Natal. These factories were es- 
tablished primarily to meet the bottle 
requirements of the wine and brewery 
trade, although designed and intended 
for the ultimate production of all types 
of bottles used commercially in the 
Union. 

The Pretoria plant has greatly in- 
creased its output to meet the wartime 
demand. The latest available statistics 
are those for 1941 which show a daily 
production of 60,000 bottles of the types 
required by mineral-water factories, 
druggists, dairies, and other bottle-users. 
The works employed 300 persons in 1937, 
including both Europeans and native 
Africans. Its products are distributed 


throughout the Transvaal, the most im- 
portant consuming section of the Union. 
The plant is modern and is situated near 
the steel works from which it is supplied 
with coal-gas for fuel. 

The plant at Talana was built more re- 
cently and is equipped with modern auto- 
matic machinery. In addition to bottles 
of all types, output of which in 1944 was 
estimated at 54,000,000 units, this plant 
makes a few ash trays and advertising 
novelties. Only male labor is employed, 
the total number of employees as of De- 
cember 1944 being 600. 

The product of the glass factories is 
delivered in bags, crates, and in some in- 
stances in corrugated paper cartons. 
Mineral-water bottles are priced at 23s. 
4d. per gross for the 6-ounce bottle, and 
26s. 4d. for the 8-ounce bottle. The 
quart-size milk bottles sell at 60s. per 
gross; and pharmaceutical bottles, 2- 
ounce content round, at 10s. per gross. 
The major portion of the sales are made 
direct from factory to user. 

The curtailment of imports into South 
Africa, as a result of the war, has brought 
about the development of a wider range 
of glass containers which will doubtless 
continue as long as there is a shortage of 
oversea supplies. The most needed im- 
ports include the better types of bottles 
for the cosmetics and perfumery trade, 
for candy manufacturers, for producers 
of jam and preserved fruit, and for 
household-canning needs. Other re- 
quirements are tumblers, table- and 
kitchenware, sundry household glass- 
ware, and industrial specialties. United 
States products are well received and in 
normal times were imported in large 
volume, although prior to the war Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Czechoslo- 
vakia supplied the major portion of South 
African imports of tumblers and stem- 
ware and decorated glassware, as well as 
a large portion of the demand for illu- 
minating ware. Prices were considerably 
below those for similar articles offered 
by Great Britain and the United States. 

No sheet glass is manufactured in 
South Africa at present, but a British 
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firm is reported to have surveyed the 
Union recently with a view to establish- 
ing a factory for the production of win- 
dow glass, plate glass, and other sheet- 
glass products. 

Late in‘ 1944 a project was announced 
from Port Elizabeth for the manufacture 
of electric lamps including glass lamp 
bulbs. It is reported that the project 
has the backing of the leading electrical 
manufacturers of the world who expect 
to begin operations during 1945 and to 
reach a production of 1,500,000 lamps in 
that year and to reach an annual output 
of 8,000,000 after 5 years. 

All the raw materials used for the 
manufacture of glass are obtained lo- 
cally, with the exception of soda ash 
which is imported from East Africa. The 
fuel used is coal gas obtained from local 
collieries; furnace oil is utilized for lim- 
ited special purposes. 

There is no child labor in the glass 
industry in South Africa and practically 
ail of the employes are men. The wages 
of skilled labor, which is extremely 
scarce, average 28 or 30 shillings per day. 
Unskilled native workers earn 4 to 6 
shillings a day in both the factories. 
The working period is 8 hours daily and 
46 to 48 hours per week. 


Iron and Steel 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


The value of iron and iron products 
. exported from Canada to countries in 
South America in 1944 increased to 
$772,935,000 from $716,645,000 in 1943, 
according to a foreign press report. 


WrrE IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Wire imports into the Dominican Re- 
public in the period January—August 1944 
included 104,128 kilograms of barbed 
wire valued at $9,255, 406,629 kilograms 
of plain wire ($42,511), and 693,584 kilo- 
grams ($202,643) under the classifica- 
tion “all other.” 


Leather and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF SHOES, BELGIAN CONGO 


Before the war the Belgian Congo did 
not produce shoes for commercial pur- 
poses, reports a foreign publication. In 
1943, however, more than 25,000 pairs of 
shoes were produced. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Expansion of the leather industry in 
the Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, during 
1944 was observed particularly in imi- 
tation box calf; patent and other upper 
leather; sheepskin and goatskin leather 
for gloves; and acacia-bark extract. The 
increased activity was attributed to the 
decrease of imported manufactured sup- 
plies and the transportation difficulties 
in obtaining manufactured goods from 
central Brazil. 

Cattle-hide production in the State 
amounted to 582,931 pieces during the 
1943-44 crop season, compared with 517,- 
574 pieces during the 1942-43 season. 
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PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR, CANADA 


During 1944 footwear production in 
Canada totaled 35,285,807 pairs, com- 
pared with 34,139,945 pairs during the 
preceding year, according to an official 
Dominion publication. Of the total out- 
put, 9,185,238 pairs were for men; 15,- 
899,459 for women; 2,403,482 for youths 
and boys; 5,213,314 for misses and chil- 
dren; and 2,584,314 for infants. 


DaTA ON HIDES AND SKINS, CHILE 


Preliminary data place Chilean ex- 
ports of hides and skins during the first 
11 months of 1944 at 2,265 metric tons, 
valued at $1,081,000. In 1943, exports of 
hides and skins weighed 5,078 metric 
tons and were valued at $2,721,000. The 
sharp reduction in exports reportedly 
has been caused partly by the increased 
domestic demand. 

An estimated 2,283,793 animals slaugh- 
tered at abattoirs during 1943 included 
1,408,376 sheep, 505,321 cattle, 279,068 
hogs, and 91,028 goats. A possible 100,- 
000 skins, nearly all of which are used 
domestically, are said to be produced 
annually from sales. 


PERUVIAN HIDE-AND-SKIN INDUSTRY 


Peruvian production of cattle hides 
during January 1945 totaled 19,881 pieces, 
compared with 21,925 pieces during the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year. Output of sheepskins approxi- 
mated 80,000 pieces, and goatskins and 
kidskins; 40,000 pieces. 

Exports of cattle hides, sheepskins, 
goatskins, and kidskins during 1944 to- 
taled 117 pieces, 716,844 pieces, and 560,- 
185 pieces, respectively. Imports of 
wet-salted and dry-salted cattle hides 
weighed 1,971,614 kilograms valued at 
4,529,551 soles, a sharp increase over the 
1943 imports which weighed 804,753 kil- 
ograms and were valued at 1,720,012 
soles. 


LEATHER IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Spain’s leather imports during 1944 
have been estimated at 13,000 metric 
tons, compared with 10,000 tons in 1943, 
according to the German press. 


SHOE INDUSTRY USES WASTE MATERIALS, 
OG. Be 


United Kingdom’s leather scrap is be- 
ing pulled, chemically treated, and 
turned into reconstituted leather to be 
used for various purposes, says an Irish 
journal. It also is reported that old 
photographic films provide a promising 
raw material for the leather and shoe 
industry. The cellulose is reused in the 
manufacture of leather cloth and in 
stiffeners for shoes and toe puffs. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION NORMAL, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Lumber production in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, is estimated to have been 
normal in 1944. Forestry administra- 
tion is receiving more attention, and 
steps are being taken to prevent soil 
erosion by reforestation. 
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Small amounts of lignum vitae, log- 
wood, and logwood extract were the only 
forest products exported during the year. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


A record timber output is expected in 
the Fort George district, Canada, in 1945, 
says a Canadian lumber magazine. Esti- 
mates show an increase of 10 percent in 
the sawlog scale and greater production 
of mining timber. 

Timber production in the area was 
valued at $4,453,810 in 1944, according 
to the annual report of the district for- 
ester. The number of mills in operation 
totaled 176, an increase of 28 over those 
in 1943. Most of these mills plan greater 
production this year. 

Mills engaged in direct export business 
totaled 43 in 1944, 11 more than in the 
preceding year. Increases were reported 
in tie production and shipments of cedar 
poles. 

British Columbia’s sawlog scale in 
December amounted to 229,094,818 board 
feet, a decrease of 41,730,387 from the 
preceding month, and a sharp drop from 
the December 1943 figure of 324,358,681 
feet. The 1944 total of 2,906,198,559 feet 
represents a slight increase, however, 
over the 1943 scale of 2,848,957,979. 

Poles and piling decreased both for the 
month of December and for the year 
1944 from the comparable 1943 figures. 
Cordwood dropped sharply in December 
and for the year 1944 from the 1943 
totals. 

Railroad-tie production in December 
increased more than 400 percent over 
December 1943, while the total for the 
year of 537,617 represented an increase 
of more than 65 percent over the 1943 
figure of 321,689. 

British Columbia is being urged to in- 
crease its exports of lumber to the United 
Kingdom to 800,000,000 board feet in 
1945, or 125,000,000 feet above 1944 ship- 
ments, Says a Canadian timber magazine. 

In 1944 slightly more than 38 percent 
of British Columbia’s production was 
sent to Great Britain, it is stated. 

Value of Canadian exports of planks 
and boards declined substantially in 
January 1945 compared with the preced- 
ing month, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Totals are given 
as $6,402,000 and $8,597,000, respectively. 


EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Pine was the Dominican Republic’s 
largest lumber export in 1944, according 
to the Dominican Bureau of Statistics. 
The total is shown as 11,141,265 board 
feet, value at $651,908. 


CONSUMERS OF LUMBER, ECUADOR 


Mining companies and railroads are 
the largest consumers of lumber in Ecua- 
dor. Props usually are produced by the 
companies in the areas surrounding the 
mines. Railroads, the leading importers 
of lumber, use it for passenger- and 
freight-car construction. The small but 
constant demand for railway ties cus- 
tomarily is supplied by small operators 
along the right-of-way. 


CONSTRUCTION-LUMBER IMPORTS, HAITI 


Imports of construction lumber into 
Haiti show a heavy decrease during the 
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war years. From 3,349,000 board feet in 
1939-40, they declined to 673,000 in 1941- 
42, and to a low of 10,000 feet in 1942-43, 
increasing to 28,000 in 1943-44. Average 
annual imports in pre-war years were 
about 3,000,000 feet. 

In 1943 domestic pine-lumber produc- 
tion substantially replaced imports, and 
in 1944 the industry entered the export 
market. 

INDUSTRY, NICARAGUA 


Forest land in Nicaragua is estimated 
to total 80 percent of the country’s area, 
and the cutting and export of timber is 
an important industry. A large part of 
the domestic demand for lumber is sup- 
plied by the domestic industry. 


IDLE SAWMILL IN SWEDEN 


The Skutskar sawmill of the Swedish 
lumber concern “Stora Kopparbergs 
Bergslags Aktiebolag” suspended opera- 
tions early this year because of lack of 
storage space, says a European lumber 
journal. A considerable number of the 
workmen, however, were to be employed 
in the forests. The mill was expected 
to remain idle for several months. 


INDUSTRY IN ARCHANGEL OBLAST, U.S.S.R. 


The lumber industry of Archangel 
Oblast, Soviet Russia, milled more wood 
in 1944 than in any preceding war year, 
says the Soviet press. During the first 10 
months of 1944 deliveries were 1,311,000 
cubic meters larger than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1943. The oblast 
also has overfulfilled its plan for deliver- 
ing firewood to the railroads and pro- 
viding stocks for the coal and other min- 
ing industries. 

However, floating of timber has been 
unsatisfactory and the leading producers 
of the oblast have completed only 55 
percent of their cutting and 59 percent 
of their current hauling plan. 


IMPORTS OF BRAZILIAN SPRUCE AND PINE, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay's imports of spruce and pine 
from Brazil amounted to 43,512,000 kilo- 
grams in 1943, compared with 41,236,000 
in 1942, and 17,648,000 in 1941. Values 
were 3,334000, 1,888,000, and 477,000 
pesos, respectively. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN EXporRTS OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Farm implements exported from Can- 
ada in January 1945 had a value of 
$914,000 (Canadian currency), compared 
with $762,000 in January 1944. 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Agricultural machinery and tools im- 
ported into the Dominican Republic in 
the period January-August 1944 totaled 
184,719 kilograms, valued at $86,477. 


MACHINERY IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of machinery into Uruguay in 
1944 had a value of $1,741,000 (United 
States currency), compared with $2,238,- 
000 in 1943. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADA PRODUCING PENICILLIN 


Production of penicillin in Canadian 
plants has increased to such an extent 
that imports from the United States are 
no longer necessary, says the foreign 
press, 


MANUFACTURE OF PENICILLIN, U. K. 


A factory covering 100,000 square feet 
is being built near Durham, England, for 
the manufacture of penicillin, reports 
the British press. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
into Uruguay in 1944 were valued at 
$1,169,000 (United States currency), in 
comparison with $833,000 in 1943. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER OPENED IN NUEVO LAREDO, 
MEXxICco 


A new motion-picture theater with a 
seating capacity of 2,000 was opened re- 
cently in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. It was 
built along the most modern lines, and 
all equipment including seats, the two 
projectors, and sound equipment, were 
purchased from United States goncerns. 
Supplementary space in the theater 
building will be occupied by shops. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SWITZERLAND 


Production of feature motion-picture 
films in Switzerland, greatly accelerated 
at the beginning of the war and at one 
time believed likely to give foreign films 
serious competition, has been sharply 
curtailed. All the local’ producers ex- 
cept one have abandoned their work 
on feature films and are now limiting 
their production to shorts. 

Although an effort probably will be 
made by Swiss film companies to export 
pictures to other countries, it is not ex- 
pected that imports of United States 
feature films will be dependent on ac- 
ceptance in the United States of shorts 
produced in Switzerland. 

The “gentlemen’s agreement” con- 
cluded on July 5, 1944, between the Swiss 
Association of Film Distributors and the 
Swiss Association of Cinema Owners, ac- 
cording to which no foreign film which 
reaches Switzerland after that date 
could be exhibited in the Swiss cinemas, 
is no longer being adhered to. This 
agreement was reached after Germany 
refused the transit of Allied films 
through occupied territory and was de- 
signed to prevent the showing of ex- 
clusively German films in Swiss theaters. 

Aside from the obligation to show 
regularly the newly established Swiss 
news reel, cinema owners are not re- 
quired to exhibit a fixed percentage of 
domestic films in addition to foreign 
productions. 

As a rule, pictures which are true to 
life and combine good acting with good 
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drama are most popular with Swiss au- 
diences: However, diversity of language 
and racial backgrounds, as well as dif- 
ferences between life in the cities and 
rural districts, make generalizations on 
the preferences of the Swiss a bit diffi- 
cult. United States productions featur- 
ing internationally known stars enjoy 
a high degree of popularity, and musi- 
cal-comedy films usually have a good 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


INVESTIGATION OF COBALT DEPOsITs, 
CANADA 


A detailed investigation was made re- 
cently, by the University of British Co- 
lumbia of deposits of cobalt ore which 
have been known for years to exist on 
Nickel Plate Mountain and at the Little 
Gem Mine. 

The conclusion was reached that from 
50 to 100 tons of cobalt oxide could be 
produced for many years from ores of 
Nickel Plate Mountain as a byproduct of 
their present operation.- This could be 
done on an economic basis at present 
prices. 


GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


Output of gold mines of Ontario, Can- 
ada, in 1944 was the lowest recorded since 
1935. A yield of 1,674,587 ounces of gold 
and 282,139 ounces of silver is reported 
from 6,747,342 tons of ore milled, valued 
at $64,567,890. - 

In 1943, 8,010,874 tons of ore milled, 
worth $79,459,940, yielded 2,060,752 
ounces of gold and 330,962 ounces of 
silver. 


PLACER GOLD MINING IN CHILE 


The Placer Gold Mining Office has been 
established by the Chilean Government 
to supervise placer mining and to offer 
technical aid, service, and advice on ex- 
ploration, development, and exploitation. 

In 1933, the 31,435 men employed in 
placer mining produced  1,932,226.70 
grams of gold. The highest yield in re- 
cent years was reported in 1937 with an 
output of 3,123,974.11 grams. Placers 
having the advantages of rich deposits 
and easy exploitation remained in pro- 
duction after the depression was over, 
and 3,282 men were employed in placer 
mining in 1942. Despite high costs of 
materials and wages during the war, pro- 
duction from gold-bearing gravels during 
the first 10 months of 1944 totaled 210 
kilograms, or about 2.5 percent of the 
country’s gold production. 

Methods of placer mining employed 
are: Hand mining; mining with dredges; 
and mining with mechanized plants in- 
stalled with hydraulic giants, where 
washing and extraction are effected by 
water under pressure. Using the latter 
method, it is claimed that operation is 
profitable even on deposits containing as 
little as 5 cents worth of gold per cubic 
yard. 

Mining circles in Chile consider placer 
mining as good insurance for employ- 
ment when there is a reduction in the 
activity of the extractive industries. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CHILE’Ss CEMENT PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION 


Production of cement in Chile by the 
only plant in operation, El Melon in La 
Calera, amounted to 327,581 metric tons 
in the 11-month period January to No- 
vember 1944, compared with 374,747 
metric tons during the full year 1943. 
Cement imports in this period amounted 
to 33,820 metric tons, the largest quantity 
imported in any year since 1930. 

Inasmuch as no cement is exported, 
consumption in the January to Novem- 
ber 1944 period is calculated at 361,401 
metric tons, compared with 384,054 me- 
tric tons during the complete year 1943. 
Present requirements are estimated a 
565,300 metric tons a year. 

The installation of new equipment at 
El Melon plant at the end of last De- 
cember is expected to increase produc- 
tion of cement by about 120,000 metric 
tons a year. 


CEMENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


India’s production capacity for cement 
has be@n increased to about 2,500,000 
tons a year, which more than doubles 
the pre-war output. Small quantities 
of special types of cement are imported. 

_ Only about 10 percent of current cement 
production is available for ordinary civil- 
ian consumption because of public-works 
and defense requirements. 

All but 2 of the 23 factories producing 
cement in India have joined in the for- 
mation of the Associated Cement Cos., 
Ltd., which in turn operates a joint sell- 
ing organization known as the Cement 
Marketing Co., of India. 


Oils and Fats 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Commercial production of edible olive 
oil in Algeria since 1940 according to 
official figures, was as follows (in tons): 
1940, 22,752; 1941, 9,356; 1942, 18,738; 
1943, 16,000; 1944, 19,000. 

Agricultural statistics for the years 
1920 to 1940 give the annual mean pro- 
duction as 22,500 tons. However, ap- 
parently there is a reasonably constant 
quantity of olive oil, amounting to about 
12,000 tons a year, which is not com- 
mercialized. 

There are about 2,000 mechanical oil 
presses in Algeria and approximately 
4,000 hand presses. The oil content of 
Algerian olives varies according to re- 
gion and year, averaging 14 percent. 

Domestic needs for olive oil are esti- 
mated at 48,000 tons which can be met 
only by importing to supplement local 
production. 


PRODUCTION OF COCONUT BRAN, BRAZIL 


During the month of December 1944, 
four vegetable-oil factories in the State 
of Baia, Brazil, produced about 41 metric 
tons of coconut bran. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the January to August period 
of 1944 the Dominican Republic imported 
the following types and quantities of pa- 
per Wrapping paper in rolls, sheets, or 
in the form of bags, 878,068 kilograms 
valued at $167,749; printing and writing 
paper, 787,762.6 kilograms ($111,030) ; 
and all other kinds, 357,198.3 kilograms 
($147,827) . 


SictLy’s PAPER IMPORTS 


The various kinds of paper imported 
into Sicily during 1944 for civilian con- 
sumption were as follows: Newsprint, 
9,114 quintals; other paper, 1,133 quin- 
tals; roofing paper, 40,347 rolls. 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


During the latter part of 1944, land 
communications with northern Europe, 
the chief source of raw materials for the 
Spanish paper industry, were severed, 
and, as a result, experiments in the utili- 
zation of domestic woods are now being 
intensified. Mills do not expect an im- 
mediate shortage of raw materials al- 
though production has been curtailed 
somewhat. 

Approximately 14,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the industry’s 200 plants, and 
production of paper and paperboard in 
1943 amounted to 116,000 tons as com- 
pared with 135,000 tons in 1942. Sub- 
stantial imports in the first 6 months of 
1944 enabled mills to increase production 
temporarily, but a steep decline is said 
to have begun soon afterward. 


New PAPER AND CARDBOARD FACTORY, 
SPANISH Morocco 


Among the new industrial enterprises 
authorized in Spanish Morocco during 
1943 was a paper and cardboard factory 
at Tetuan. The new plant uses esparto, 
palmetto fiber, cloth rags, and lint waste 
as raw materials, and its annual capacity 
for paper and cardboard of various qual- 
ities is estimated at 1,200 metric tons. 


Raw-MATERIAL SHORTAGES (SCOTLAND), 


U. K. 


An apparent shortage of straw at the 
mill end and greatly reduced collections 
of waste paper have put Scottish paper 
mills in a precarious position, and they 
can no longer promise regularity of out- 
put, a British publication reported in 
February. 

The Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland is making an urgent appeal to 
farmers to bale their oat and wheat straw 
so it can be made available to mills with- 
out delay. Transportation irregularities 
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have no doubt hampered the flow of 
straw to mills, but unless the situation is 
improved immediately, mills will have 
difficulty in maintaining production. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL-PROSPECTING OPERATIONS, 
MOoZAM BIQUE 


A Portuguese-controlled company, the 
Manica Trust, Ltd., is making arrange- 
ments to prospect for oil in the northern 
part of Mozambique, reports the foreign 
press. If oil is found, refineries will be 
established. The company has agreed 
to increase its capital to 100,000 pounds 
within a year from the date of the sign- 
ing of the contract for oil-prospecting 
operations. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MANUFACTURE BY CANADIAN PLANTS 


An over-all picture of the extent of 
Canada’s rubber industry as seen in a 
statistical survey of operations for 1943 
published in a foreign trade journal indi- 
cates that the gross value of products 
manufactured by Canadian plants aggre- 
gated $130,158,000 ‘Canadian currency), 
or an increase of $7,927,000 over the 
$122,231,000 figure on the preceding 
year’s production. 

Establishments for manufacturing 
rubber tires, footwear, and other rubber 
goods in 1943 number 51. Capitalized 
at $73,550,768, they used raw materials 
costing $68,297,492 and paid out $25,342,- 
508 in salaries and wages to their 15,913 
employees. 

The industry is practically confined to 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The 30 plants in Ontario not only had 
more than 87 percent of the capital but 
employed almost 72 percent of the per- 
sons engaged in the industry, and were 
responsible for 77 percent of the output. 
There were 17 plants in Quebec, and 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia had 1 each. 

During 1943 decreases were registered 
in the selling value of tires and inner 
tubes, which dropped from $66,831,055 
in 1942 to $64,720,133. The volume of 
footwear decreased from 14,768,965 pairs 
in 1942 to 11,984,908 pairs in 1943, with 
a consequent drop in value from $19,- 
858,565 to $14,495,794. The miscellane- 
ous section of the rubber industry, which 
includes the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts as rubber heels and soles, rubber 
belting and hose, medical and druggists’ 
supplies, and mechanical rubber goods 
on the other hand, increased its produc- 
tion from $35,541,782 in 1942 to $50,- 
941,853 in 1943. 

Of the three main classes of products 
manufactured by the industry in 1943, 
rubber tires and tubes accounted for ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total, rub- 
ber footwear for more than 11 percent, 
and other rubber goods for the remain- 
ing 39 percent. 
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U. S. RUBBER FIRM OPERATING IN PANAMA 


More than 12,000 tires were recapped in 
the Panamanian plant of a United States 
rubber firm during the period from June 
1 to December 31, 1944. The plant, one 
of several being operated in the Republic, 
was opened early in the year. Recent 
installation of additional machinery is 
expected to make a considerably larger 
volume of work possible during the cur- 
rent year. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PANAMA 


A total of 312,402 kilograms of rubber 
were produced in the Republic of Panama 
during the year 1944. Exports during the 
year amounted to 348,720 kilograms, 
which was more than 12 percent above 
exports in 1943, and an even greater 
increase over 1942 and 1940 when 30,444 
and 5,883 kilograms, respectively, were 
exported. 


Special Products 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S IMPORTS OF 
KITCHEN AND OTHER UTENSILS 


During the 8-month period, January to 
August 1944, the Dominican Republic im- 
ported kitchen utensils weighing 16,064 
kilograms, valued at $2,832; domestic 
utensils weighing 40,544 kilograms and 
valued at $33,937; stainless-steel cutlery 
weighing 1,734 kilograms, valued at 
$14,145; and table knives and forks 
weighing 1,344 kilograms and valued at 
$4,561. 


LoOoFrA-SPONGE EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During 1944 the Dominican Republic 
exported 2,202 kilograms of loofa sponges 
valued at $4,824. The entire quantity 
was taken by the United States. 


DEMAND FOR SUN HELMETS, GUADELOUPE, 
Fr. @. 2 


Sun helmets are needed in Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, but, of the 14,000 
ordered in 1944, only 1,800 arrived, says 
a report of January 1945. The demand 
for them was so great that a priority sys- 
tem to control their distribution was nec- 
essary. An additional 5,000 could be dis- 
posed of immediately if available. 


IMPORTS OF BAGS AND SACKS, NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of bags and sacks into New 
Zealand during the first 10 months of 
1944 were valued at £NZ1,029,252, com- 
pared with £NZ381,670 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


Imports SHOWING INCREASES, NEW ZEALAND 


Among selected items imported into 
New Zealand in increased quantities dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1944 were the 
following, with values shown in New Zea- 
land pounds (imports for the corre- 
sponding period in 1943 are shown in 
parentheses): Printed books, papers, 
and music, 552,634 (457,226); hardware, 
cutlery, and metal manufactures, 533,225 
(480,760); artificers’ tools and imple- 
ments, 451,532 (280,557) ; meters—mea- 
suring appliances, 274,982 (210,430); 
timepieces, 249,435 (64,819); earthen- 
ware and chinaware, 244,431 (178,421) ; 
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glassware, 177,814 (128,580); plate and 
sheet glass, 161,814 (137,548); photo- 
graphic materials, 155,955 (132,881). 
Surgical and dental instruments and ma- 
terials, however, showed a decrease in 
imports, 275,569 (347,009). 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF BOOKS AND NOTE- 
BOOKS 


Imports of books and notebooks into 
Peru amounted to 240,881 kilograms val- 
ued at 2,404,086 soles during 1943, com- 
pared with 72,514 kilograms valued at 
595,802 soles in 1942, and 174,560 kilo- 
grams Valued at 261,545 soles in 1938. In 
1938 only 673 kilograms of these items 
came from Argentina, but in 1942 im- 
ports from that country amounted to 35,- 
768 kilogram valued at 288,081 soles, and 
by the following year this trade had 
grown to 171,695 kilograms valued at 1,- 
664,412 soles, or to 71.28 percent of the 
total quantity and 69.23 percent of total 
value. Supplies of these articles from 
the United States also increased from 
15,473 kilograms in 1938 to 20,395 kilo- 
grams in 1942 and 42,298 kilograms in 
1943. 


MAtTcH MANUFACTURE IN SICILY 


A few small match factories have been 
operating in Sicily, using domestic sul- 
fur. The matches are not of high qual- 
ity, however, and the output so far has 
not been sufficient to meet local needs. 


USE OF BICYCLES IN SWITZERLAND 


The use of bicycles in Switzerland is 
approximately one to every third person, 
at present the ratio being 1 to 8.71. The 
annual rate of increase in the number in 
use was 67,000 to 69,000 during the period 
1936 to 1941, and in the latter year 131,- 
000 new machines were registered. In 
1944 the number in use was 1,571,268, or 
39,079 fewer than in 1943, according to 
a Swiss publication. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET FOR PLASTIC ARTICLES 


The Uruguayan market for plastic 
articles includes electrical equipment of 
all types, optical, dental, and medical 
equipment, refrigerators, furniture, baby 
cribs, fountain pens, handles, closures, 
cabinets, cases, safety razors, buttons, 
combs, dishes, kitchen utensils, cup hold- 
ers, lamp shades, and many novelties. 
Plastic goods, however, are subject to 
high tariffs. 

The industries which are consumers of 
plastics materials at present are the 
manufacturers of closures and of elec- 
trical and telephone equipment, but the 
range and scope of use of plastics in Uru- 
guay lags behind the most recent 
research. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


POTTERY INDUSTRY IN COSTA RICA 


The outlook for the pottery industry 
in Costa Rica is good. The prime mate- 
rials, such as china clay, ball clay, and 
feldspar, are available in abundant quan- 
tities. Most of the work is done by hand. 
Machinery is hand-operated and con- 
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sists of grinders and lathes built from 
discarded equipment. The two most 
progressive firms are planning the im- 
portation of small grinding machines, 
clay mixers, filters, and manual jiggers. 
They also hope to obtain the services of a 
pottery expert from the United States or 
Mexico.. However, the domestic product 
would still not be competitive with im- 
ported ware at existing rates of duty. 

During pre-war and the early war 
years, the Costa Rican pottery industry 
was limited to the production of sewer 
pipes, unglazed earthen jars (“tinajas”), 
and miscellaneous unglazed inexpensive 
ornaments. In 1943 the production of © 
sewer pipe was increased, and three small 
plants were established for the produc- 
tion of ornamental pottery and earthen 
household ware. With the exception of 
quality items for special jobs, domestic 
production of sewer pipes is sufficient to 
fulfill requirements, but production of 
the other types of ware is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Statistics on domestic consumption of 
individual pottery items are not avail- 
able. However, rough estimates of an- 
nual consumption have been made by 
local dealers and manufacturers, as fol- 
lows: China and porcelain table and 
kitchen ware, $20,000 (90 percent house- 
hold; 10 percent commercial or hotel 
ware); earthen table and kitchen ware, 
$40,000 (80 percent household, 20 per- 
cent commercial or hotel ware); indus- 
trial pottery, negligible; electrical porce- 
lain, $45,000; plumbing fixtures or sani- 
tary ware, $88,000 (includes $50,000 of 
glazed sewer pipes) ; ornamental pottery 
(vases, figures, lamps, parts, and ash 
trays), $43,000 (china and porcelain 
$15,000 and earthenware $28,000); other 
pottery, principally inexpensive and un- 
finished domestic ware, $13,000. 

Domestic production in 1944 is esti- 
mated as follows: China and porcelain 
table and kitchen ware, none; earthen 
table and kitchen ware, $5,000 (all house- 
hold—no commercial or hotel ware) ; in- 
dustrial pottery, none; electrical porce- 
lain, none; plumbing fixtures or sani- 
tary ware, $1,000; ornamental pottery— 
vases, $5,000, figures $4,000, miscellane- 
ous small ornaments for household use, 
$4,000; inexpensive earthen jars, un- 
finished, $5,000; sewer pipes, $50,000; 
small earthen cooking stands for electric 
ranges, $5,000; electrical insulators, 
earthen, unglazed, $800. 


POTTERY PRODUCTION IN ICELAND 


Iceland is lacking in raw materials 
suitable for the development of a pot- 
tery industry. The only production is 
that of ornamental pottery made by 
one concern from the common gray and 
red clay. From a few hand-made items, 
such as ash trays, birds, animals, and 
fish, the output now includes 80 different 
designs of high-priced articles. Prac- 
tically 50 percent of it is sold to armed 
forces stationed there. : 

The proprietor reportedly is not in- 
terested in expanding his business, al- 
though the present demand is larger 
than the supply. However, the plant is 
interested in purchasing a new clay 
mixer, an electric wheel, and a grinding 
machine from the United States. 
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Pottery is imported from countries 
with which Iceland has the most favor- 
able trade balance. Pre-war purchases 
were mainly from Germany, Japan, Den- 
mark, and Portugal. During the war 
years, England, Portugal, and the United 
States have supplied the country’s needs. 
Purchases in the United States are made 
only by firms having resident buying 
agents in New York. At the present 
time hotel ware and low-quality earthen- 
ware, as well as sanitary ware, comes 
mostly from England. Electrical pot- 
tery, formerly obtained in Germany and 
Denmark, has been purchased in the 
United States and England since the 
war began. 


IMPORTS INTO NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Imports of earthenware and porcelain 
into the Netherlands West Indies during 
the calendar year 1943 amounted to 311,- 
543 kilograms, valued at 274,231 Curacao 
gulden (1 guilder=$0.53). During the 
first half of 1944 imports totaled 119,616 
kilograms valued at 110,824 gulden. 
United States participation in this trade 
amounted to 92,735 kilograms in 1943 
and 60,752 kilograms during the first 
half of 1944, and England supplied 97,885 
kilograms in 1943 and 35,387 kilograms 
in the first 6 months of 1944. Other 
suppliers were Colombia, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile and Venezuela. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION, 
ECUADOR 


Despite the fact that the textile indus- 
try is the most important manufacturing 
group in Ecuador, it is unable to satisfy 
the country’s requirements for such 
products. Some progress was made in 
1944 in weaving the coarser grades of 
cloth formerly procured from Japan. 
Large quantities of textiles were pur- 
chased from Brazil and Argentina. 


LIMITED SUPPLY OF TEXTILES IN GUAD- 
ELOUPE, F. W. I. 


At the beginning of 1945 textiles re- 
mained in short supply in the French 
Colony of Guadeloupe. Some supplies 
of cloth were purchased from Brazil. 


New ZEALAND’s TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Among leading imports into New Zea- 
land during the first 10 months of 1944 
were (values for the first 10 months of 
1943 in parentheses): Cotton and linen 
piece goods, valued at £NZ4,203,216 
(4,075,392); silk and rayon piece goods, 
2,090,075 (1,751,640); imports of textile 
items of lesser value included plain table- 
cloths, towels, sheets, and similar items, 
530,625 (135,440); sewing silks and cot- 
tons, 356,092 (308,510) ; jute and hessian 
piece goods, 177,490 (257,559) ; and dra- 
peries 117,764 (132,735). 


YARN AND TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO URUGUAY 


During 1943 Uruguay imported 1,151 
metric tons of cotton yarn from Brazil, 
as compared with 1,137 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Only 769 tons were received 
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from Brazil in 1941 and 153 tons in 1940. 
Imports of cotton textiles from Brazil 
in 1943 amounted to 1,324 metric tons, 
against 1,575 in 1942, and 449 in 1940. 
Rayon piece goods in the amount of 
8.848 kilograms were imported from 
Brazil in 1943. Shipments of this com- 
modity were much higher in 1942 when 
14,836 kilograms were received. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON MANUFACTURE, CEARA, BRAZIL 


Cotton spinning and weaving consti 
tutes one of the two major industries 0° 
the State of Ceara, Brazil (vegetable-cil 
crushing being the other). As of t*e 
first of March, 11 mills were in operatiar, 
running 38,910 spindles and 1,068 ? oms. 
Total output included 14,146,768 meters 
of drill and calico; 771,562 kilograms of 
yarn; 339,740 hammocks; and 40,0: 
dozen towels. The 3,906,880 kilogran 
of raw cotton consumed in this produrc- 
tion were grown within the State. 

From 60 to 70 percent of the cotton 
products are used in Ceara, 20 to 25 per- 
cent are sold to nearby areas, and tne 
remainder is sold to seaboard cities from 
where it is thought to find its way into 
the export market. 

Most mills are working with old ma- 
chinery, which, it is hoped, can be 2- 
placed by new equipment when it ag iin 
becomes available. 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION, STATE OF S-+ 9 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


Cotton consumption in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, has increased steadily, 
and it reached 80,707 metric tons in 
1944, as compared with 79,361 in 1943, 
74,058 in 1942, and 55,715 tons in i941. 
Of the State’s 84 cotton mills, 61 used 
only Sao Paulo cotton, 6 used only cotton 
from Northern Brazil, and 17 consumed 
cotton from both regions. At the close 
of December 1944 Sao Paulo mills oper- 
ated 1,034,485 spindles. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE Goops, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


During 1944, Jamaica imported 10,782,- 
100 yards of cotton piece goods, valued 
at £602,100, acording to preliminary 
statistics. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON 


Canada imported 15,567,182 pounds of 
raw cotton during January 1945, as 
compared with 12,995,122 pounds in the 
corresponding month of 1944, reports a 
Canadian trade publication. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN CHINA 


In the 15 free or partly free Provinces 
of China, cotton was being grown in 1944 
on 589,000 acres (estimated), as com- 
pared with 533,000 acres in 1943. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the 1944 crop 
at 665,795,000 pounds of lint cotton, 
compared with 625,671,156 pounds pro- 
duced in the preceding year. 


COTTON CULTIVATION AND EXPpoRTS, EGYPT 


From September 1, 1944, to February 
28, 1945, exports of cotton from Egypt 
aggregated 1,498,564 cantars, as com- 
pared with 2,461,760 cantars in corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 
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(1 cantar=99.05 pounds). Market de- 
mand was good during February, with 
an average daily turn-over of 3,000 bales, 
Medium staple varieties were much in 
demand. A new type of cotton, known 
as Giza 3, is to be cultivated on about 
10,000 feddans. This crop is to supply 
experimental cotton for foreign and do- 
mestic spinners. Giza 3 is said to be 
adaptable to growing conditions in Lower 
Egypt, and should give a better yield and 
higher ginning than Zagora which has 
declined in importance. 

For the 1945-46 crop year, an increase 
in area of 5 percent has been author- 
ized. It is too early to give any figures, 
but it appears that Karnak will be the 
leading variety sown. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORT,. Peru 


According to present’ indications, 
Peru’s 1944 cotton crop may exceed the 
estimated total of 62,100 metric tons. 
The current growth in some areas has 
been adversely affected by a limited 
water supply and by insect pests. 

Sales were more active during Decem- 
ber than in preceding months. Tota) 
1944 cotton sales amounted to 60,572 
metric tons, made up of 50,645 tons of 
Tanguis, 9,395 tons of Pima, and smal] 
quantities of Acala and _ semirough. 
Sales during 1943 totaled 45,059 tons. 

Sales of 1945 cotton at the close of 
1944 amounted to only 151 tons, whereas 
at the close of the preceding year 1,556 
tons of 1944 cotton had been sold. 

During December, 1,417.8 tons of cot- 
ton were exported, 96.1 tons having gone 
to Bolivia, 674.3 to Colombia, 371 to 
Chile, and 276.4 to Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the Cotton Chamber. Ship- 
ments to other Latin American coun- 
tries accounted for 61.8 percent of the 
26,408.4 tons exported throughout the 
year, as indicated in the following table: 


Peruvian Exports of Cotton, 1943 and 1944 





Destination 1943 1944 


Metric Metric 

tons tons 
Argentina 12 531.1 
Bolivia l 
Brazil 
Canada 0 26.3 
Colombia 1, 214.0 3, 440. 7 
Costa Rica 0 102.2 
Cuba 2, 341.7 
Chile | 9, 104.4 
Ecuador 660. 1 576.5 
Spain 0 
United States 820.6 990.5 
Great Britain 17, 960. 5 7, 538. 1 
Guatemala ) 0 279. 8 
Mexico | 87.9 2.9 
Panama... | 18 3 79.7 
Sweden 558.8 | 304. 1 
Switzerland 0 214.0 
Uruguay 143.3 | 101.7 
Venezuela 0 1,013.4 


Total 35, 690. 6 26, 408. 4 





INCREASED PRODUCTION IN INDIA’S 
CoTTON MILLS 


Expanded production of Indian cotton 
spinning and weaving mills continued 
through the year which ended on March 
31, 1944, according to the following fig- 
ures taken from a British trade publica- 
tion. Figures for 1942-43 are given in 
parentheses. 

During 1943-44 Indian mills produced 
1,680,463,000 pounds of cotton yarn 
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(1,533,796,000), and imported 220,000 
pounds (339,000). Production of grey 
and bleached piece goods amounted to 
3,765,351,000 yards (3,020,518,000), and 
colored piece goods, 1,105,336,000 yards 
(1,088,819,000). Grey and bleached piece 
goods imports totaled 912,000 yards (5,- 
539,000), and colored piece goods 2,818,- 
000 yards (7,506,000). 


Synthetic Fibers 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN 


Imports of rayon filament yarn into 
Canada were much higher during Janu- 
ary 1945 than during the corresponding 
month of 1944. Shipments of rayon 
staple fiber dropped sharply, apparently 
because of limited shipping facilities. 
The United Kingdom is the chief supplier 
of staple fiber. Imports of high tenacity 
rayon yarn for tire cord showed an 
increase over the preceding January when 
the program was still in the early stages. 

Comparisons are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table of figures selected from a 
Canadian publication: 


Canadian Imports of Rayon Yarn and 
Staple Fiber 


| | 
Item | January January 








144 1945 
| _ 
Pounds | Pounds 
Acetate yarns, single 193,574 | 429, 367 
Viscose yarns, single 161, 821 136, 197 
Acetate yarns, thrown 313 | 2, 197 
Viscose yarns, thrown 36, 403 54, 996 
Total, filament yarn 392, 111 622, 757 
Spun rayon yarns 0 2, 539 
Rayon staple fiber 719, 040 225, 318 
High-tenacity rayon yarn (for tire 

cord) . 188, 754 394, 097 
Note. Imports in December 1944 totaled 526,088 


pounds 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


There is doubt in some quarters of the 
Australian wool industry as to whether 
the 1944-45 season’s clip will reach the 
original estimate of 3,421,000 bales. 
Figures for the whole of the Common- 
wealth are not readily available, but re- 
ceipts of wool into Sydney by sea and 
rail from July 1, 1944, to February 7, 
1945, at 774,608 bales were 115,395 bales 
below those of the corresponding period 
of the 1943-44 season. Also, the average 
weight of wool per bale was less than in 
the preceding year. . 

The second half of the current season 
opened in January, and appraisements 
were held in all wool-selling centers of 
the Commonwealth. Transport of the 
clip from shearing sheds to appraisement 
centers improved in December and Janu- 
ary, and indications are that the main 
Australian appraisement season will end 
early in April. According to the peri- 
odical statement of the Chairman of the 
Central Wool Committee, released on 
February 8, 1945, 395,359 bales of wool 
had been appraised since activities were 
resumed after the Christmas holidays. 
Total appraisements for the season to 
that date amounted to 2,128,096 bales 
having an appraised value of A£38,394,553 
as compared with a total of 2,160,229 bales 
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valued at A£40,354,574 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943-44. (The banks’ sell- 
ing rate for sight dollar drafts on 
February 19, 1945, was $3.1982 to the 
Australian pound.) 

Prospects for the 1945-46 clip do not 
look too promising. ‘The severe drought 
conditions experienced since the shearing 
of the 1944-45 clip are expected to be 
reflected in further decreased wool pro- 
duction. It is reported that the growth 
of the fleece since shearing has been 
very small. 

Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
in the 6 months ended December 31, 1944, 
amounted to 656,991 bales, 40,663 bales 
fess than in the corresponding period of 
the 1943-44 season and 114,955 bales less 
tiian in like months of 1942-43. Exports 
of scoured wool, wool tops, noils, and 
wast® totaled 162625 bales in the last 
half of 1944 as compared with 165,356 
*ales’ in the corresponding period of 

143. 

Although shipments from the current 
s-ason’s clip have been fairly substantial, 
svill more is being stored. Stocks of ap- 
praised wool held in Australian ware- 
houses on December 31, 1944, approxi- 
inated 5,100,000 bales, a sizable increase 
over June 30, 1944, holdings of 4,393,022 
bales. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WOOL, BRAZIL 


“ommercial classification of wool be- 
ca‘ne effective in Brazil as of January 1, 
16.5, under provisions of a decree law 
signed December 17, 1944, by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Some of the purposes of the law, ac- 
cording to Brazilian agricultugsal officials 
are: To improve the wool industry in 
Brazil so that producers may obtain 
prices corresponding to the quality of the 
wool they offer for sale; to facilitate the 
increase in numbers of sheep and to im- 
prove their breed; and to encourage the 
textile industry of Brazil to use a home- 
grown product which should be improved 
in classification and grading through 
the provisions and regulations of the de- 
cree law. Although the new law is ap- 
plicable to all wool-producing States, it is 
of special significance for Rio Grande 
do Sul, since more than 50 percent of 
Brazil’s sheep population is contained 
in that State. 


WoOoL-ExportT POSITION oF U. K. 


Because of continued production diffi- 
culties and the increased demand for 
cloth and blankets for the armed serv- 
ices, the British Board of Trade decided 
that wool-cloth allocations for the United 
States, Central American, and South 
American markets during the February 
to May period would have to be reduced 
substantially as compared with alloca- 
tions issued in the October 1944 to Janu- 
ary 1945 period. Permitted exports to 
those markets were restricted to cloths 
which could be manufactured without 
interference with prior contracts on 
service, Dominion, relief, or home-trade 
programs. 

The Ministry of Supply made further 
requests for increased output of service 
uniforms early in February which de- 
mand placed an unexpected strain upon 
those sections of the textile industry 
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where shortage of labor provided no 
manpower slack to draw on in adjusting 
production levels. If the situation is not 
eased during the next few months, it is 
said, the home-trade ration may be re- 
duced. The industry already has been 
informed that, except for essential pur- 
poses, it is no longer possible to allow the 
use of labor or consumption of fuel in 
processing unrationed materials. 

There was little activity in the Brad- 
ford market during February; the utility- 
cloth buying operation was pretty well 
completed in January and most manu- 
facturers had nothing to sell in nonutil- 
ity materials. Yarn buyers in most cases 
had already made provisional arrange- 
ments for estimated requirements of 
yarn. 

The United Kingdom’s wool export po- 
sition has undergone steady deterioration 
since the beginning of the war, as is 
shown by the following résumé of trade 
for the years 1940 through 1944. Fig- 
ures, except for the last quarter of 1944, 
are official Board of Trade Returns. 
Fourth-quarter statistics were released in 
February 1945 by the Customs and Excise 
Statistical Office. 


United Kingdom External Trade in Wool 
Manufactures and Semimanufactures 


[Units of quantity shown in thousands] 



































Class 1940 | 1941 
Woolen cloth. .- <2... sq. yds__| 45,487 | 58,195 
Worsted cloth..__._.._....__. .-do____| 37,558 | 28, 144 
yo RMD Tea do___.| 83,045 | 86, 339 
Wool eS ok. tae pounds__| 28,470 | 16, 169 
Wonton Weems. 3.2.5 do___.| 11,965 | 10, 182 
We na do....| 2,657 | 1,186 
Mohair and alpaca yarns_______do___ 549 | 394 
RR AT ORS ee ee 

Class | 1942 | 1943 1944 

eae oe 
Woolen cloth.._____- sq. yds__| 47,800 | 27,894 | 22,943 
Worsted cloth... ______ do___.| 35,446 | 16,305 | 11,272 
OE do__..| 73,246 | 44,199 | 34,215 
Wool tops__.........pounds._| 11,754 | 8, 248 5, 024 
Worsted yarns________- do....| 8,748 | 7,213 6, 635 
Woolen yarns_________- de... 649 693 1, 027 

Mohair and alpaca yarns 

pounds__ 359 480 267 

















DEMAND FOR MILITARY FABRICS, CANADA 


Deliveries of military fabrics by Ca- 
nadian woolen mills must continue at an 
accelerated pace throughout most of 
1945, states an official of the Canadian 
Department of Munitions and Supplies, 
with drab serge at the rate of 141,000 
yards per week until September or Oc- 
tober (as against past deliveries of from 
80,000 to 90,000 yards per week) and drab 
33 frieze at the rate of 24,500 yards per 
week. Thus, by September it is hoped 
that production of military wool goods 
will have reached 8,250,000 yards, as com- 
pared with 5,500,000 yards in the entire 
calendar year of 1944. 

Military requirements of knit goods 
also have been increased and it has been 
reported in a Dominion publication that 
possibly 1,750,000 pairs of general service 
socks would be needed in the next 5 
months as well as considerably more un- 
derwear and substantial quantities of 
wool and worsted gloves. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF HEMP AND FLAX 
DECLINE 


Hemp cultivation in Chile has declined 
materially, the reduction being attrib- 
uted to a lack in foreign demand. Only 
12,743 acres were grown during the 1943- 
44 season as compared with 50,260 
acres in the preceding season. Plantings 
for the 194445 crop are estimated to be 
approximately 11 percent less than in 
1943-44. Only 6,012 metric tons of fiber 
were produced in 1944, against 20,490 in 
1943. During the first 11 months of 1944 
exports of hemp fiber and tow amounted 
to 5,795 metric tons, as compared with 
7,533 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1943. 

Exports of flax fiber and tow declined 
to 305 tons in 1944, from 433 tons in 1943. 


OvTPUT OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S BAG AND 
CORDAGE FACTORY 


During 1944 the bag and cordage fac- 
tory recently established in the Domini- 
can Republic produced 14 tons of cord- 
age, 12 tons of twine, 8 tons of heavy 
rope, and approximately 44,000 bags. 
This output entailed the consumption 
of about 88 tons of sisal, 14 of which came 
from. domestic sources and 74 tons from 
Haiti~ When more sisal becomes avail- 
able from the new plantations sown 
within the last 14% or 2 years, the factory 
expects to increase its output to supply 
most of the 3,000,000 bags required an- 
nually to handle the coffee, cocoa, rice, 
corn, and yucca starch produced in the 
country. 


EXPORTS OF PALM FIBER FROM FRENCH 
Morocco 


Exports of Palm fiber, also known as 
crin vegetal, from French Morocco 
dropped to 150,682 kilograms in 1944, as 
compared with 407,775 kilograms in the 
preceding year. When considering the 
16,230,674 kilograms exported in 1942, 
23,423,066 in 1941, and 41,995,474 in 1939, 
the decrease is tremendous. 

Palm fiber grows wild in Morocco, and 
the gatherers find it nécessary to pene- 
trate ever deeper into the interior to 
harvest the fiber. This fact, together 
with transportation and labor shortages, 
accounts in large part for the decreased 
shipments. 


ABACA PRODUCTION IN HONDURAS 


Abaca was first planted in Honduras 
in 1943, and harvesting was begun in 
October 1944. By the end of that year 
4,688 acres had been harvested, yield- 
ing 28,830,440 pounds of green stalk. 
This represented 944,625 pounds of fiber 
and 43,200 pounds of tow. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Imports of clothing into the Domini- 
can Republic during the first 8 months 
of 1944 totaled 33,120 kilograms valued 
at $192,764. Distribution was as fol- 
lows: Dresses, except knitted, 5,772.7 
kilograms ($21,644); knitted shirts, 3,- 
950.9 kilograms ($11,827); hosiery other 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate | 


Latest available quotation 


| | 




















Approxi- | 
Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | | | Novem- | mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | ber 1944} po, | equiva- | Dat 
nual) | nual) | (month-| “°" lentin | i 
| | ly) U. 8. | 
| currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso__| Official A-........-. 3.73 | 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Jan. 31,1945 
} | 77a } 4. 23 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
et TN ini | 4.49 | 4.94) 4.94 | 4.94 | 2024 Do, 
lk, ee ae 4.06 | 4.027 | 4. 5 | 2469 . Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano_..| Controlled--_......-_. 46. 46 42.91} 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Feb. 28, 1945 
} yo eee 49. 66 45.42 | 57.50 | 60.75 | . 0165 Do. 
Brazil. ....| Cruzeiro ...| Offictal._----- 22] 16.50} 16.50 | 416.50 | 16.50 "0606 | Feb. 6, 1945 
| Free market...........| 19.64] 19.63 | 519.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
| Special free market. 20. 52 | 20.43 | £20.00 | 20.00 | . 0500 Do. 
RS cies eee | eee 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Feb. 28,1945 
| Export draft_.....____| 25. 00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
| Free market.....__- sail 31.75 | 32.37 | 31.7 32. 03 . 0312 Do. 
OD Re ccckeenccncsl Shas S600) SLO 12L@ | . 0323 Do. 
Columbia_|_.__.do__...__| Commercial bank. ____| 1.75 | 1.75] 1.75 | 1. 746 | .5727 | Dec. 31,1944 
| Bank of Republic..| 1.76| 91.76 | 1.76 | 1.755 | "5698 Do. 
i ees jm a. oa 1.75 | 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon___._..| Uncontrolled____- 5.71 5. 65 | 5. 68 5. 67 | . 1764 | Jan. 31,1945 
| Controlled. .__-. 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | .1779 Do. 
0 SS eee | _ eee Pee 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Ecuador... Sucre. ......| Central Bank (official) _ | 14. 39 | 14.10 | 13.97 (613.77 .0726 | Feb. 20, 1045 
Honduras..| Lempira....| Official.........._- 2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | .4902 | Feb. 28,1945 
| ee ES ee 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 | . 2062 do. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_...| Official.....__. 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Mar. 10, 1945 
| . = ae — 5.16 | 6.16 7.14 . 401 | Do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso._| Official.........____- 333.00 | 3333.00 |... ___ ee iets al 
Lei ee” “ea Scemeel 3.10} 3.12 3.12 3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
Pee... .<c Se eee 6. 50 | 6. 5O | 6. 50 6. 50 "1538 | Nov. 30, 1944 
nn ae ee Ee 250} 250) 250 | 250 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 
Uruguay._| Peso. ...-.-- Controlled. ...........| 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Feb. 28, 1045 
| vee..... 1, 90 | 1.90 1.90 1, 90 . 5263 0. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar_....| Controlled_.-__....... 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Dec. 31, 1944 
eo iplinaCeiags 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resultipg in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


§ Average also for September and October 1944. 


*A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





than silk, 6,653.4 kilograms ($26,413); 
Silk hosiery, 3,659.1 kilograms ($39,318) ; 
caps, hats, and the like, 13,084 kilograms 
($93,562). 

Exports for the calendar year 1944 in- 
cluded 6,717 kilograms of men’s clothing 
valued at $28,877, 9 kilograms of women’s 
clothing ($99), and 10,643 kilograms of 
straw hats ($27,492). 


IMPORTS OF CLOTHING, SICILY 


Approximately 2,024 cases of clothing 
for civilian consumption were imported 
into Sicily during 1944. 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF CLOTHING IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Shortage of clothing is serious in the 
liberated portions of the Netherlands. 
An investigation at Eindhoven showed 
that among 18,000 children, 6,000 were 
without underclothing this past winter— 
one child out of three wearing only one 
garment. 

Fuel is now being transported in suf- 
ficient quantities to insure resumption of 
operations in the Dutch Textile Co., and 


enough raw material for about one-half 
of the company’s looms is already on 
hand. Woolen blankets will be the first 
objective, but it is hoped that soon it 
will be possible to manufacture clothing 
for children. 


FeL_T-HaT MANUFACTURE, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss bfanch office of a prominent 
Italian felt-hat company has asked per- 
mission to open a factory at Giubiasco, 
Canton of Tessin, and is understood to be 
seeking a permit for the entry of 500 
skilled Italian workers, together with 
their families, to supplement the local 
Swiss labor. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILE MANUFACTURE, 
SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland 1,372 establishments 
were producing clothing and underwear 
as of December 31, 1944. During that 
year 43 plants closed down, but 79 new 
ones were established. 

Mills operating on cotton and staple 
fiber numbered 311; silk and rayon, 121; 
wool and staple fiber 95. There were 180 
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embroidery factories; the linen indus- 
try had 42 plants, and miscellaneous tex- 
tile industries numbered 180 establish- 
ments. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Tospacco INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


Prior to 1940 tobacco cultivation in 
Spain was for the most part experi- 
mental, the country depending almost 
entirely upon imports for its needs. In 
that year, however, tobacco authority 
was taken over by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and cultivation was authorized 
in Provinces designated by the Ministry. 
In November 1944, steps were taken to 
coordinate and systematize all services 
concerned with the production of to- 
bacco. In this connection, the National 
Service of Cultivation & Fermentation of 
Tobacco was reorganized and a Center of 
Studies was established. 

Tobacco cultivation is at present car- 
ried on in seven districts, with certain 
varieties grown in each. The 2 Canta- 
brian districts and the Galician district 
tend toward the production of tobacco 
for cigars, the Eastern Andalusian and 
Estremenian districts product light ciga- 
rette tobacco, while the Western Anda- 
lusian and Levantine districts engage 
principally in the cultivation of dark to- 
bacco which is preferred in Spain. 

The area planted to tobacco increased 
from 12,500 acres in the 1938-39 season 
to more than 36,000 acres in 1943-44. 
There are now more than 18,000 grow- 
ers producing about 75,000,000 plants a 
vear, from which an annual output of ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, mostly dark, is obtained. In ad- 
dition, some light-colored tobacco for 
cigarettes is produced experimentally in 
Granada Province and for cigars in the 
north. 

Although production and prices of to- 
bacco have increased constantly during 
the past few years, the area devoted to 
its cultivation in certain provinces has 
greatly decreased because of higher 
prices paid for other agricuitural prod- 
ucts. For example, the growing of 
paprika has almost entirely displaced 
that of tobacco in Caceres and Granada, 
the latter being Spain’s most important 
tobacco-producing region. Granada is 
located in the Eastern Andalusian dis- 
trict, while Caceres is in the Estremenian 
district. These regions produce Burley 
type, Valencia Alto, and Mammoth Gold 
tobaccos. 

Imports of leaf in 1944 were estimated 
at about 27,500,000 pounds, compared 
with the normal yearly total of approxi- 
mately 66,000,000 pounds. Normally, 
the United States supplied 17,500,000 
pounds; the Philippines, 22,000,000 
pounds; and Cuba, Brazil, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Java the remaining 26,500,- 
000 pounds. 

While the price paid to growers in 
Spain is controlled by the National 
Service of Cultivation and Fermentation 
of Tobacco, the purchase, sale, importa- 
tion, and manufacture of tobacco and its 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of March 13, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
before April 16, 1945: 


Trade-mark 


Class No. and product 


on, anpelalenipelepcten ninien seme ge, at 2—Entire class. 
Bebb kinilitacundehn duane 14—Entire class. 
Pe AN FR eo 17—Entire class. 
Berna..................... see Gee. 
24—-Entire class. 

1—Entire class. 

25—Entire class. 

Majestic ------------------ 2—Entire class. 
4—Entire class. 


7—Entire class. 
8—Entire class. 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


, 9—Entire class. 
11—Entire class. 
13—Entire class. 
17—Entire class. 
18—Entire class. 
enna RE ee LP 19—Entire class. 
21—Entire class. 
24—Entire class. 
25—Entire class. 
22—Entire class. 








products is under the jurisdiction of the 
Spanish tobacco monopoly. 

In 1943 a total of 39,498,766 pounds of 
leaf were placed in warehouses in Spain, 
of which 12,077,900 pounds were native 
types of tobacco. 

The 11 tobacco factories in Spain are 
equipped with similar facilities so that 
uniform production may be achieved. 
Machines used are of United States, 
British, German, and Swedish origin. 
In 1943 a total of 16,096,583,252 kilo- 
grams of tobacco products were pro- 
duced, of which 9,160,198,002 kilograms 
were cigarettes; 6,468,395,500 kilograms 
were cut tobacco; and 467,989,750 kilo- 
grams were cigars. 

Although a demand exists for it, no 
pipe tobacco is manufactured in Spain 
and none is sold by the monopoly. The 
pipe smokers use either the monopoly’s 
granulated cut tobacco or foreign to- 
bacco. Chewing tobacco is practically 
unknown in the country. 

Over a period of 1 year beginning the 
latter part of 1943 the monopoly pur- 
chased a total of 20,500,000 packages of 
United States cigarettes, principally in 
three popular brands. These sell at the 
official price of 74 cents a pack and are 
favored by those who can afford them. 
However, the majority of smokers in 
Spain favor the dark tobacco, a granu- 
lated cut which is sold loose in packages 
or wrapped in coarse paper and later 
re-rolled in better paper by the smoker. 
This practice has made it difficult to 
place the domestically manufactured 
cigarette on the market. The domestic 
cigarette is generally wrapped in coarse 
paper which, instead of being glued 
along the, edges, is folded over at the 
ends to prevent the tobacco from spilling. 
This necessitates re-rolling in better 
paper. These cigarettes are sold in 
packages of 10, 14, 18 or 20 each. 

The tobacco monopoly is authorized to 
import cigars only from Cuba and the 
Philippines. These must be of black 
tobacco and be hand-made. Imported 
cigars of light tobacco would compete 
with domestically manufactured cigars. 
It is estimated that from 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 cigars were imported in 1944. 


OUTPUT OF CHEWING TOBACCO AND SNUFF, 
SWITZERLAND 

Output of chewing tobacco in Switzer- 

land in 1942 amounted to 2,400 kilograms, 

and of snuff, 19,900 kilograms, instead 


of 2,400,000 and 19,900,000 kilograms, re- 
spectively, as erroneously stated in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 24, 
1945, page 30. 





The Ledo Road 


(Continued from p. 11) 


a 2-mile wooden causeway over a stretch 
of flooded jungle land in the Hukawng 
Valley. This causeway, requiring 1,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber cut by two Army 
sawmills, averted stoppage of transpor- 
tation across the valley which was flooded 
by 4 to 6 feet of water. The lumber re- 
quired was cut, sawed, delivered, and put 
in place in 30 days. Chinese engineers 
built a corduroy access road across 10 
miles of swampland, south of Warazup, 
and into the foothills. 

Curves and grades on parts of the new 
road resemble a Coney Island roller 
coaster. During the building when a 
combat route was required up a moun- 
tainside, it was built—up the mountain- 
side. Frequently the permanent roadway 
followed this course. Maintenance plans 
now are ample to provide for continuous 
improvement of the road, deeper cuts, 
and elimination of the sharpest curves. 

Tonnage capacity over the Ledo, or 
Stilwell, Road has been variously es- 
timated at 15,000 to 60,000 tons monthly. 
Probably 30,000 tons is as accurate a 
guess as possible, an amount that can be 
increased as road improvement develops. 


Pipe Line Follows the Road 


In addition to tonnage transported by 
road, a pipe line is already delivering oil 
and gasoline to the North Burma theater, 
and will soon be completed to Kunming, 
China. Four-inch pipes were brought in 
from India by C-—47 planes, loaded on 
trucks, and finally carried by members of 
engineer units into the jungle where they 
were laid. Because of heavy rains and 
deep mud, no mechanized equipment 
could be used for the final stage of con- 
struction. Before the completion of this 
4-inch pipe line to Kunming, work was 
begun on a 6-inch line to further aug- 
ment the flow of oil to China. 

As another adjunct to the new road, 
Signal Corps men are paralleling the way 
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with permanent telephone lines to pro- 
vide a communication link between Kun- 
ming and Calcutta. 


Cut-Off to the Burma Road 


An important auxiliary road was com- 
pleted even before the Stilwell Road. 
This is the cut-off from Myitkyina to 
the Burma Road at Lungling, or Paoshan, 
via Tengchung. After some of the fast- 
est road building ever accomplished, the 
90-mile stretch across an 8,000-foot 
mountain range, from Myitkyina to 
Tengchung, was opened for jeep traffic in 
50 days by Chinese and American per- 
sonnel. From Tengchung a good high- 
way connects with the Burma Road at 
Lungling, and a route also is open to 
Paoshan. This cut-off, although not 
constructed for heavy truck traffic, will 
represent a saving of 100 miles for jeeps 
and light vehicles. 

Throughout the period of construction, 
there was close coordination of combat 
and construction activities. Combat 
routes were built to permit attack, and 
attack was made to open the way for 
building. Over only the first 42 miles of 
the route was the work through friendly 
territory. At all other times men were 
subjected to attack from the Japanese. 
Lead bulldozers were armor-plated, and 
engineers and combat men frequently 
operated together. Increased air sup- 
port was given as it was possible to_build 
and supply new air strips along the way. 
Four airfields, having a combined sur- 
faced area of approximately 70 acres, 
and additional taxiways and liaison 
strips, have been constructed adjacent 
to the road. 


The Road a Symbol of Victory 


Fifteen months after General Pick took 
command, on January 28, 1945, the road 
from Ledo to Wanting, on the Burma- 
China border, was completed and cleared 
of Japanese. At the little town of Wan- 
ting on the Burma-China border the first 
convoy, a 6-mile column of vehicles, 
rolled into China. In a din of firecrack- 
ers, flags waved, crowds cheered, and 
bands played. The long way from the 
docks at Calcutta to Kunming was open. 
Not only was this convoy bringing trucks, 
artillery, jeeps, and ammunition to 
China, but also it was a symbol that 
China would at last receive the equip- 
ment for victory that it had lacked 
through 8 bitter years. The siege of 
China had been broken and a new way for 
post-war transportation and communi- 
cation had been established. 





Afghanistan is wholly dependent upon 
imports for telephone equipment, prac- 
tically all of which came from Sweden 
prior to 1939. In recent years some re- 
pair and replacement parts have been 
imported from India. 

Although telephones and switchboards 
of American make can be used, difficul- 
ties are expected in supplying replace- 
ment parts for the Swedish Ericsson 
equipment. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
April 9, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 612—Current Export Bulletin No. 
236, April 5, 1945 


EXPORT PROGRAM FOR COTTON PIECE Goops 


A. In order to enable U. S. exporters 
to plan their cotton piece goods sales 
programs, the Federal Economic Admin- 
istration announces that an export pro- 
gram of approximately 100,000,000 linear 
yards of cotton piece goods has been 
established for the second calendar quar- 
ter for the destinations in List I, para- 
graph C. The program for the second 
quarter of 1945 is somewhat less than 
the first quarter allocation due to the 
tightening supply position. 

B. The estimated distribution of the 
second quarter 1945 export program for 
cotton piece goods, based on the relative 
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needs of each country, is indicated in 
List I. In addition, a very small con- 
tingency of each fabric class has been 
established to permit approval of a lim- 
ited number of export license applica- 
tions to those destinations listed for 
which a quota is not shown in List JI, 
Fabric class descriptions are outlined in 
List II, paragraph D. 

Exporters are cautioned that this ex- 
port program does not represent a com- 
mitment of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and may be revised with- 
out further notification. 

Export license applications to be 
charged against the second quarter 
quotas for cotton piece goods must be 
submitted prior to the close of the sec- 
ond month in the quarter (May 31) in 
order to allow sufficient time for proc- 
essing. 

C. List I: Cotton Goods Quotas by 
Country for Second Quartcr of 1945. 
Note footnote ' for an explanation of the 
code numbers 1-5 which are used in the 
chart below. Fabric class descriptions 
are outlined in List IT, paragraph D: 





Countries 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Argentina 
Bolivia 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5 
Brazil 
Chile : 
Colombia 5| 5 5 
Costa Rica 5] 5 5 
Cuba 3} 3} 4) 5) 5) 4 
Dominican Republic 4| 5) 5) 5) 5] 5 
) 
) 
) 
y 


Ecuador 5) 5 
Guatemala 5 
Haiti 4 
Honduras. 4 
Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama, Republic of 
Paraguay 

Peru 4.5 5) 5 5 
E] Salvador 5 5 5 
Uruguay 5 5| 5 5 


Venezuela 4| 5) 5) 5) 5 5| 5) 5 


OTHER AREAS 


Belgian Congo 5 5) 5 
Eire ; 
British: 
Australia and New Guinea 3 
BritishColonies and Controlled 
Territories in Western Hemi- 
sphere consisting of Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, Falkland Islands 
and Dependencies, Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago 
and Windward Islands 5| 5] 5) 5) 
Fiji and Tonga.. 5| 5) 5) 5 
India 5 
Newfoundland, including Labrador 


on 
' 


under Newfoundland authority 5 5| 5 


New Zealand, including Cook Is- 
lands 5 
Key 


Number Estimated Quota 


. Over 1,000,000 linear yards. 
500,000 to 1,000,000 linear yards. 
100,000 but less than 500,000 linear yards 


xanme— 


Fabric class numbers 
9 10 12:13 14.15 16.17.18 19 20,21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 20 320 31 32 
3 
5 5 5 5 5 ) 5 ) ) 
36 45 45 5 5) 8 ) 5 5 5 5 
5| 5) 5! 5) 3) 5 5 5 
3| 4) 4) 4; 3} 3) 5) 5) 4) 5 
4 5 3} 3} 3 3} 1) 33} 33 8 4 3} 5) 5) 2 
5 3) 4, 4' 3) 2, 4, 3) 3) 4) 3 1 1 3 5 4 & 
5) 5} 5} 3} & 5 » 5 ) 5) 5 
55) 5 5 5) 3} 5 5 5 O58 5 ) 5 5 
4; 3) 3} 3) 4) 2) 4) 3) 2) 3) 5S 45 
5 43145 3 5 8 4) 5 OS 5 5 5 
l ) 
) 4 4 4 5 3 » ) 5 ) ) 5 5 
i 3 5 4\ 3| 4; 5 4 ) 5 
5 
) i 5 5 4 5 ) oO 
) 5 3 3] 3) 41 2 5 5 8) 5 OS 5 5 
5| 5: 5) 5) 5) 5) 4) 5) 5 ) 5) 4 
o ) » ) 4 2 5 4 » ) » 5 5 5 5 
5 1 2 15) 4 3.4 3 5 5 
3 4 5 
4) 1) 3) 3) 3 1) 5) 3) 2) 3) 5 3 ) 3, 4,5) 2,4 
) 1 5 4) 5 5 51 5 ) ) 
5 
5} 5) 5) 8) 5) 5) 3) 4 ) | 4) 5) 5 
3 4 4 
Key 
Number Estimated Quota 
4 50,000 but less than 100,000 linear yards. 
F Less than 50,000 linear yards 
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Countries 


Fabric class numbers 
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British East Africa (Kenya, | | 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar) and | | 
Northern Rhodesia... 5 





Other British Colonies and Con- | vr | 
} | 
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Gold Coast (including Ash- 

anti and Northern Terri- | 

tories), Mandated Territories 

of Togoland and _ British 

Cameroons, Nigeria, Sierra 
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Southern Rhodesia. .- - .- ; 5 5’. 
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Western Samoa. . 5 
French: t 
French Equatorial Africa and 
French Cameroons 1 8 5| 5 
French Guiana__- ae 
French North Africa including 
French Morocco, Algeria, and | 
Tunisia ; me ee | 415 
French Possessions in South ee 
Pacific including French 
Oceania, New Hebrides (in- | 
cluding British New He- | 
brides), New Caledonia and 
Tahiti ; aay 
French West Africa including 
Mauritania, Senegal, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togo- 
land, Dahomey, French Su- 
dan and Niger... --. 
French West Indies 
Madagascar and Reunion 
Iceland 
Liberia 
Middle East Destinations includ- | 
ing Cyprus, Egypt, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Libya, (in- 
cluding Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
tania), Palestine, Syria and Leba- 
non, and Trans-Jordan 
Netherlands West Indies 
Surinam 
Turkey 
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D. List IT: Fabric class descriptions: 
Class No, COMBED COTTON FABRICS 


. Aeronautical cloths, lawns, and organdies. 
2. Marquisettes. 

3. Twills, gabardines, and sateens. 

4. Poplins and broadcloths. 
5 
6 


ao 


. Shirtings and oxfords. 

. All other combed yarn fabrics, including 
cotton and rayon mixtures 50 percent 
or more cotton by weight, 10 percent or 
more rayon by weight. 


CARDED COTTON FABRICS 

7. Army duck. 

8. Numbered duck. 

9. Single and double filling duck. 

10. Chafer fabrics. 

12, Osnaburg. 

13. Sheeting (coarse). 

14. Sheeting (medium). 

15. Sheeting (wide), bedsheets and pillow- 
cases. 

16, Drills, twills, and sateens. 

17. Print cloth yarn fabrics. 

18. Surgical, bandage and cheese cloth. 

19. Denim, cottonade and pants covert.* 

20. Chambrays and shirting coverts.* 

21. Outing flannelettes. 

22. Shirting flannelette. 

23. Canton glove flannel. 

24. Ginghams and seersuckers.* 

25. Moleskins and suedes. 

26. Corduroys. 

27. Velveteens and cords. 

28. Tickings. 

29. Blankets and blanketing. 

30. Towels and toweling. 

31. Decorative household fabrics inciuding 
tablecloths and curtains. 

$2. All other carded yarn fabrics, including 
Birdseye diaper cloth and cotton and 
rayon mixtures 50 percent or more cot- 
ton by weight, less than 10 percent 
rayon by weight. 


* Yarn dyed 


_ No. 613—Current Export Bulletin No. 237, 


April 6, 1945. 


I. Revocation of certain licenses for malt 
Schedule B No. 1013.00. 


A. Effective April 10, 1945, all export li- 
censes validated on or before September 30, 
1944, authorizing the exportation of malt, 
Schedule B No. 1013.00, are revoked. This 
action is taken in view of the existing supply 
situation. 

Licenses affected by this announcement of 
revocation must be returned promptly to the 
Grains and Feeds Section, Office of Food Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

B. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph A, shipments of malt, Schedule B No. 
1013.00, which were on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
to ports of exit prior to the effective date of 
revocation (April 10, 1945) may be exported 
under the individual licenses validated on or 
before September 30, 1944. 


II. Exportation of paraffin war to Mexico re- 
stricted. 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately, appli- 
cations to export paraffin wax of all grades 
to Mexico will not be considered, but will be 
returned without action to the applicant. 

B. This restriction is put in effect because 
of the present critical supply situation which 
makes it necessary to curtail the use of wax 
produced in the United States, and impos- 
sible to continue to supplement Mexico’s 
domestic production of wax. When the situ- 
ation is sufficiently improved to permit the 
resumption of exports of paraffin wax to 
Mexico, it will be announced immediately in 
a Current Export Bulletin. 
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C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
page 166, item 65, is amended accordingly. 


III. Export procedure for standard newsprint, 
Schedule B No. 4712.00, and other 
papers, Schedule B No. 4799.00, for- 
merly classified under Schedule B No. 
4711.00. 

A. Procedural changes for standard news- 

print paper, Schedule B No. 4712.00. 


1. Standard newsprint paper, Schedule B 
No. 4712.00, may be exported under general 
license to the other American Republics 
(Group V countries). Effective immediately, 
a Statement of Cargo Availability, form 
FEA 138, must be filed in sextuplicate with 
the Requirements and Supply Branch, For- 
eign Economic Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., for all shipments of this commod- 
ity, regardless of weight, destined for the 
other American Republics. Shipments of 
newsprint weighing 2,240 pounds or less for 
which a firm booking was made with a steam- 
ship company and which were on dock, on 
lighter, or in transit to a port of exit prior 
to the date of this bulletin may be exported 
without the submission of a form FEA 138. 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 
203, part 15, item 2, paragraphs a and b, are 
amended accordingly. 


2. All shipments of standard newsprint 
paper, Schedule B No. 4712.00, to countries 
other than the American Republics require 
individual export licenses and must conform 
with the current shipping regulations appli- 
cable to the particular destination. 

B. Procedural changes for grades of paper 
other than standard newsprint, formerly clas- 
sified under Schedule B No. 4711.00 but now 
classified under Schedule B No. 4799.00. 

1. The exporter’s attention is directed to 
Current Export Bulletin No. 232, setting forth 
the changes in general license provisions for 
these commodities now requiring an individ- 
ual license for exportation. 

2. Except for shipments of 2,240 pounds or 
more to Argentina, Statements of Cargo 
Availability, form FEA 138, need no longer be 
filed for shipments of these commodities to 
the other American Republics; the exporter 
may hereafter arrange for shipping directly 
with the steamship company. For all other 
destinations, the exporter must conform with 
the current shipping regulations applicable 
to the particular destination. 

C. No exportation of any printing paper of 
newsprint quality (standard newsprint, 
Schedule B No. 4712.00, and poster paper, 
novel newsprint, tablet newsprint, halftone 
newsprint, catalog newsprint, Schedule B No. 
4799.00) for newspapers and other publica- 
tions for the other American Republics will 
be approved unless it conforms in quantity, 
consignee, and supplier with a quarterly dis- 
tribution list originating in the country of 
destination. (Note Current Export Bulletin 
No. 185, Announcement 554 in ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for August 26, 1944). Place- 
ment on the quarterly distribution list should 
be arranged by the importers in the countries 
of destination through the respective local 
government agency. .Information concern- 
ing the U.S. suppliers’ status on the quarterly 
distribution list should be furnished to ex- 
porters by the importers at the time of sub- 
mitting the order. 


IV. Time for filing applications to export 
petroleum and petroleum products to any of 
the selected destinations. 


A. Effective immediately, applications for 
licenses to export petroleum and petroleum 
products to any of the Selected Destinations, 
except Turkey, should be submitted at the 
beginning of the calendar quarter in which 
shipment is intended. 

B. Applications for licenses to export all 
other commodities to such destinations, other 
than Turkey, should continue to be sub- 
mitted 45 days prior to the beginning of the 
calendar quarter in which shipment is in- 
tended. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
page 192, paragraph 4b, is hereby amended 
accordingly. 
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quently alcohol from Cuba is being 
sought instead. On March 24, Congress 
gave the Executive Power authority to 
negotiate a loan of $300,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) with the Costa Rican commercial 
banks to finance the purchase of 1,000,000 
liters of Cuban alcohol for the monopoly. 

On March 12, President Picado ac- 
cepted the resignations of all members 
of the Junta de Defensa Economica 
(Board of Economic Defense), who felt 
that existing legislation did not enable 
them to carry out their responsibilities. 
An interim board of Government officials 
has replaced the Junta, pending a per- 
manent organization of price-control 
and supply-allocation functions. Re- 
form measures are now before Congress, 
one part of the Government’s proposal 
being to have a single price administra- 
tor, with broad powers and several ad- 
visory boards to assist him in his duties. 

Plans are being considered for a cig- 
arette factory to be erected in the canton 
of Ralmares, west of Alaquela. A group 
of 500 tobacco growers in the region are 
asking that 4,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
101.4 pounds) of their product be pur- 
chased per year on a guaranteed basis as 
a foundation for the business. Machin- 
ery would be sought in the United States 
for the factory to open in December 1945. 

A newly patented process for extract- 
ing and crystallizing tannin from the 
mangle tree is to be developed by a com- 
pany called the Cia. Costarricense del 
Tanino. 

Lumbering in Costa Rica has hitherto 
been largely concentrated on the Pacific 
slope. Local interests are now reported 
to be incorporating for an exploitation of 
timber resources on the Caribbean side, 
where balsa wood is being obtained and 
cabinet woods are known to grow in 
commercial quantities. 

Of the 30,000 acres that the United 
Fruit Co. has under abaca cultivation in 
tropical America, 11,500 acres are in 
Costa Rica, 6,000 being at Good Hope, 
and 5,500 at Monte Verde. Both are on 
the railway between San Jose and the 
Caribbean port of Limon. A fiber-sepa- 
rating plant at Good Hope is already in 
operation, while that at Monte Verde 
will soon be functioning. 

According to the San Jose press, the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, through 
its Costa Rican subsidiary, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil, S. A., has proposed a petroleum 
concession contract to the Government 
which would enable Standard to explore 
and exploit a large area along the east 
coast. The franchise, if granted, would 
run for 50 years and would require legis- 
lative as well as executive approval. 

Although Costa Rican coffee producers 
realize the advantage the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement has meant to 
them, they complain of rising costs and 
labor scarcity and maintain that many 
of their number cannot make a profit 
at present price levels. Costa Rican 


coffee is of high quality, and before 
World War II the bulk of the crop sold 
at a premium in the European market. 

The food supply in the vicinity of San 
Jose is satisfactory for the time being. 
There is, however, a dearth of construc- 
tion materials other than native bricks 
and lumber, and textiles are in short 
supply. The upward pressure on prices 
is still strong, one explanation given be- 
ing Costa Rica’s relatively great de- 
pendence on imports. 

Funds are being raised by popular sub- 
scription and otherwise for the construc- 
tion of a tuberculosis hospital just out- 
side of San Jose. Of the budgeted cost 
of 3,000,000 colones, over 2,000,000 have 
been deposited or pledged. The Health 
and Sanitation Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs stands ready 
to contribute money and technical skill 
to the hospital’s erection when two- 
thirds of the budget is assured, as ap- 
pears at present to be the case. 

A statement by the National Insurance 
Bank of Costa Rica (the Government in- 
surance monopoly) indicates that its 
total insurance coverage in force on 
February 28, 1945, was 316,752,886.39 
colones, which compares with 266,146,739 
colones a year ago. During the year 
1944 dividends of 434,000 colones were 
distributed to policy holders and claims 
of 1,450,000 colones were paid. 

An official population estimate for the 
Republic as of December 31, 1944, is 
725,149. However, the Director General 
of Statistics stated in a press interview 
that there may be more than 825,000 
people in the country, because of the fact 
that entry records for northern border 
crossings are incomplete and the result 
of the 1927 census (used as a base for 
subsequent calculations) was arbitrarily 
reduced by over 50,000. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The value of Nicaragua’s foreign trade 
in 1944 is estimated at $25,000,000 (U.S. 
currency), of which imports constituted 
$10,000,000 and exports $15,000,000. 
This compares with total trade valued at 
$29,000,000 in 1943. Imports of textiles 
in 1944 are estimated at $2,000,000, with 
cotton textiles amounting to $1,500,000; 
machinery and _ vehicles, $1,800,000; 
chemicals, $1,500,000; foodstuffs, $1,200,- 
000; petroleum, $1,100,000; iron and steel 
products, $800,000; and paper products, 
$350,000. Of exports, gold was estimated 
at $7,700,000; coffee, $3,700,000; rubber, 
$1,000,000; lumber, $675,000; sesame, 
$466,000; and sugar, $325,000. 

The United States and Peru each fur- 
nished 49 percent of February imports, 
those from the United States consisting 
principally of iron and steel products, 
petroleum products, chemicals, flour, ma- 
chinery, cotton goods, and 
whereas imports from Peru consisted en- 
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tirely of petroleum products. Mexico, 
the United Kingdom, and Argentina sup- 
plied the small remainder. 

The Customhouse is reported to have 
issued exchange authorizations recently 
for practically all requests for agricul- 
tural machinery from the United States, 
totaling more than $200,000. On Feb. 
ruary 28, the Stabilization Fund held 
$6,198,984 in gold and exchange and cur- 
rency in circulation amounted to $9,203,- 
190, the former being 19 percent less and 
the latter 26 percent more than a year 
ago. The credit-and-collection situg- 
tion was adversely affected by the bank- 
ruptcy of nine firms and an increase 
during February of nearly 6 percent in 
the total of unpaid collections, although 
this total represented a decrease of 
nearly 2 percent compared with that at 
the end of February 1944. The curb 
market selling rate for dollar drafts on 
March 20 was 7.15 cordobas to the United 
States dollar. It is reported that the 
Ministry of Finance has authorized the 
National Bank to remit $33,313 to the 
Export-Import Bank, covering interest 
and amortization on its loans to March 
31, 1945. 

The Nicaraguan Coffee Board esti- 
mates the exportable surplus of coffee 
in 1945 at 197,000 bags ‘or 60 kilograms 
each), which is only 12 percent less than 
1944 exports of 224,000 bags. However, 
the amount exported this year up to 
March 15 is only 54,098 bags, or 40 per- 
cent less than had been exported in 
1944 on the same date. The Nicaraguan 
Bureau of Statistics reports that in 1944 
there were 879 coffee plantations, with 
33,121,474 trees which produce nearly 
18,000,000 pounds of coffee annually, 
The plantations are owned by 749 indi- 
vidual proprietors. Coffee-processing 
plants, more than half of which are of 
small size, number 406. 

The sesame harvest is still estimated 
at about 6,500,000 pounds, of which ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds will be con- 
sumed in 1945 by the nine domestic oil- 
pressing plants. Sesame-seed exports in 
February amounted to 1,800,000 pounds, 
and in March, to the 20th of the month, 
1,400,000 pounds. 

On March 18, 1,000 steers weighing 
some 870,000 pounds were exported to 
Peru, other exports during March being 
small. 

Exports of gold and silver during Feb- 
ruary, valued at $595,172 (gold, $589,702 
and silver, $5,470), were 12 percent below 
January exports and more than 22 per- 
cent below those of February 1944. 

Nicaragua’s 35 sawmills, employing 
from 328 to 350 workers, produce an aver- 
age of nearly 65,000,000 board feet of 
lumber per season. The local cement 
factory has been unable to supply the 
entire domestic demand for cement, 
making it necessary for the Ministry of 
Development and Public Works to im- 
port part of its requirements. The coun- 
try has two rayon mills, one of which 
uses viscose and the other acetate yarn. 

A scarcity of matches in Nicaragua 1s 
said to be caused by a machinery break- 
down at the match factory in Leon, and 
the Ministry of Finance is endeavoring to 
purchase a supply in neighboring coun- 
tries. The match factory is reported to 
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be sending an official to the United States 
to purchase new machinery. 

A new domestic air line, Lineas Aereas 
de Nicaragua (La Nica), has just ob- 
tained a contract from the Ministry of 
War, Navy, and Aviation. The new com- 
pany is partially American-owned. 

An increase of 20 percent in wages 
was granted to railway workers on Feb- 
ruary 10. 

The ceiling prices of unpasteurized milk 
have been increased to $0.158 per liter 
and $0.632 per gallon to retailers, and to 
$0.16 per liter and $0.64 per gallon to the 
public, and of pasteurized milk to $0.166 
per liter to retailers and to $0.17 to the 
public. 

The Customs House recently fined most 
of the Managua butchers for selling meat 
above ceiling prices. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


In the last few days before adjourn- 
ment on March 13 the Honduran Na- 
tional Congress approved a 10-year re- 
newal of the TACA Airline contract, as 
well as the contract of the recently or- 
ganized Servicio Aereo Hondureno, S. A. 
The latter company is proceeding imme- 
diately to organize its service and obtain 
equipment, and hopes to begin operation 
within the next few months. It is under- 
stood that both contracts include an ob- 
ligation on the part of the companies 
to share with the Honduran Government 
the cost of expanding the Toncontin Air- 
port (at Tegucigalpa) and improving the 
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road between the capital and the field. 
It has been reported that work on these 
projects will be undertaken in the near 
future, and, it is expected, the city of 
Tegucigalpa will be greatly benefited. 

Another concession approved in the 
last days of Congress is for extensive 
gold-mining developments in the rich but 
isolated Department of Olancho. The 
Americans receiving the concession plan 
the largest-scale mining that has ever 
been undertaken in that Department, 
and will begin by constructing roads to 
the mine site as well as an airfield and 
other public utilities at the site. Machin- 
ery has already been ordered, and devel- 
opment may get under way even before 
the end of the war. 

An additional surtax on all imports 
into Honduras, with the exception of a 
few specified items, of half a centavo 
(equivalent to $0.0025 U.S.) per gross 
kilogram will become effective on July 
1, 1945, by terms of Legislative Decree 
No. 79. The revenues thus raised will 
be used for repair and construction of 
customhouses and wharf facilities . 

Reports from the La Ceiba Consulate 
indicate a favorable economic situation 
in that area. The number of ship ar- 
rivals has been increasing each month, 
with sharp increase expected for April; 
banana production is also rising. The 8- 
hour day adopted by the fruit company 
and subsidiary companies is working 
smoothly, and employment has reached 
anew high. The only labor shortage an- 
ticipated in the area is for unskilled 
labor. Coconut exports from the Bay 














V. Slepak, first head of the section. 


Mr. Wiener is a graduate of the University of California and the University 
of California Law School. He engaged in private practice in San Francisco 
At the same time he was engaged in legal research 


from 1928 to 1932. 


New Chief of China Legal Section 


The Department of Commerce has just announced the appointment of 
Myron Wiener, of San Francisco, as Chief of the China Legal Section, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He succeeds the late Iziaslav 





and editorial work in the writing of law encyclopedias for the Bancroft 
Whitney Co., publishers of lawbooks. 

From 1932 to the outbreak of war between the United States and Japan 
in December 1941 Mr. Wiener practiced law in Shanghai, China, as a 
member of the firm of Rodger and Wiener. This practice covered a wide 
and varied field of subjects, with particular emphasis on private interna- 
tional law, corporation law, maritime and commercial law, trade-marks, 
insurance and banking problems. 

Mr. Wiener practiced before the consular courts of all powers enjoying 
extraterritorial privileges in China. These included England, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Belgium, and Japan. He was a member of the bar of the 
United States Court for China, the British Supreme Court for China, and also 
the Chinese bar. He likewise served as Acting Commissioner of the U. S. 
Court for China and Judge of the American Consular Court for the Shanghai 
district. 

The China Legal Section which he now heads is engaged in a study of 
legal problems, many of which arise out of the Treaty for the Relinquish- 
ment of Extraterritorial Rights, of January 11, 1943. Under the provisions 
of this treaty the terms and conditions upon which American businessmen 
may engage in trade, commerce, and industry in China are materially 
altered. 

It is hoped that the dissemination of information, especially with regard 
to the Commercial Laws of China, will assist in fostering the large volume of 
trade with that country which it is believed will commence immediatcly 
upon cessation of hostilities in the Pacific. 

Immediate problems include a study of the China Trade Act, with a view 
to its possible amendment in the light of these changed conditions. 
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Islands dropped considerably in Febru- 
ary, partly because of lower production 
and partly because of the demand for 
schooners in other types of shipping. 
Wages of seamen and officers of. these 
schooners have risen above their previ- 
ously high level. 


Panama 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


The tempo of business during March 
was slightly below the level of the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Retail sales 
were approximately 15 percent less, but 
banks reported normal movements of 
funds, and collections were satisfactory. 

Some agricultural crops, including 
sugar and potatoes, have been forecast as 
less than in 1944. This is largely attrib- 
uted to transport difficulties caused by 
lack of tires and gasoline. Coffee pro- 
duction for 1945, however, is estimated 
at aproximately 1,600 metric tons, or 
about 50 percent above that of the pre- 
ceding year. The Federal Farm Loan 
Bank (Banco Agro-Pecuario) has an- 
nounced that it will import 1,600 metric 
tons each of coffee and sugar in 1945. 

Banana shipments during January 
totaled 208,000 stems, as compared with 
163,500 during the preceding month and 
none in January 1944. Shipments of 
abacaé amounted to 288 tons during Jan- 
uary, as compared with 164 tons for the 


‘preceding month and 229 tons in Janu- 


ary 1944. 

Building construction continued to in- 
crease during March. Contracts for pri- 
vate construction in Panama City totaled 
$1,604,739 in the two preceding months, 
as compared with $760,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Government 
contracts were let for the Anton school 
at $126,500 and for the National Red 
Cross Building in Colon at $99,950. 

The Government has announced a 
tentative awarding of a contract to an 
American contractor at aproximately 
$1,000,000 for construction of the Pedasi- 
Las Tablas highway, pending special al- 
location of gasoline to permit operations. 
This road will provide access to a po- 
tentially important agricultural region. 
Announcement also has been made by 
the Government that survey plans for 
construction of the Inter-American High- 
way to the Costa Rican border are well 
under way and should be completed by 
the middle of next year. 

Survey and engineering plans for the 
National Airport are progressing, and 
completion is expected by June 1946. 

Surinam 

(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 

In consequence of wartime restrictions, 
turn-over in wholesale and retail trade 
continued to remain at a minimum dur- 
ing the month of March. United States 
canned and processed foods remained in 
sufficient quantity to meet the require- 
ments of the Colony, while iron and steel 
manufactures, electrical apparatus, and 
leather goods still were in serious short 
supply. 

No significant changes in field crops 
were noted for the month of March. 
Visible stocks of sugar on hand amounted 
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to 507,782 kilograms as compared with 
58,276 kilograms on January 1, 1945. It 
is expected that the 1945 sugar crop will 
exceed the 1944 production figure. 

The plans for mechanical rice produc- 
tion were still in the speculative stage, 
but local groups of East Indian farmers 
have geen organizing to study and discuss 
the question. 

Reports have been received in Surinam 
indicating a possible expansion in United 
States requirements for domestic bauxite. 
The local bauxite mines are prepared to 
operate at greater capacity on short no- 
tice. Gold-mining activity remained at 
a minimum level. 

It is believed that more Dutch-flag 
boats will be available in 1945 for the 
carrying trade of the Colony. During the 
month of March, only small cargo boats, 
a small percent of which were United 
States craft, entered Paramaribo harbor. 

It was reported that more Argentine 
and Brazilian merchandise is reaching 
the Territory. Brazilian rubber-tire al- 
locations to Surinam for the first quarter 
of 1945 amounted to 190 tires. 





Switzerland’s Pro- 
gram of New High- 
way Construction 


(Continued from p. 9) 


for this purpose. Since the outbreak of 
the war, taxes on motor vehicles and 
gasoline have dwindled to such an extent 
that they have lost their former pre- 
dominant position for financing highway 
maintenance and construction. 


VEHICLE-LICENSE TAXES 


Before the war, the revenue from can- 
tonal taxes on licenses to operate motor 
vehicles averaged about 30,000,000 francs 
annually. Revenue in 1940 fell to 23,- 
000,000 francs; in 1941, to 11,600,000 
francs; and in 1942, the last figure at 
present available, the revenue from this 
source dropped to 10,900,000 francs. This 
amount includes the cantonal taxes col- 
lected on many thousands of bicycles and 
the fees for the annual renewal of auto- 
mobile-drivers’ licenses. 


ImpPoRT DUTIES ON GASOLINE AND 
VEHICLES 


The import duty on gasoline is col- 
lected by the Federal customs author- 
ities, but part of it is regularly distrib- 
uted to the cantons for highway con- 
struction. In 1936, the revenue from im- 
port duties on liquid fuels reached the 
record high of 57,400,000 Swiss francs; 
in 1939, it amounted to 52,200,000, but in 
1940, it declined to 24,400,000; and in 
1941, to 7,200,000 francs. Import duties 
on motor vehicles and accessories showed 
the same sharp decreases. The Federal 
Government, in recent pre-war years, 
derived an income of between 13,000,000 
and 15,000,000 francs annually from such 
duties; but in 1940 it fell to 5,600,000 
francs and in 1941, to 1,400,000 francs. 

Prior to the war, the revenue from 
import duties on liquid fuels, automo- 
biles, tires, and accessories contributed 
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about 20 percent of the total Federal cus- 
toms duties. In 1941, however, these 
duties had declined to 4 percent of the 
Federal revenue from imports. The loss 
for the Federal finances amounts to as 
much as about 60,000,000 francs annu- 
ally. At the same time, claims on the 
Confederation for subsidies for highway 
construction have increased. 

Since 1928, the Confederation has been 
paying annual contributions to the can- 
tons for highway construction from the 
revenue from duty on gasoline. From 
1930 to 1939, the cantons thus received 
between 9,000,000 and 12,000,000 francs 
annually. In 1940, however, the Federal 
contribution was reduced to 5,900,000 
francs; and in 1941 it fei! to 2,100,000 
francs. 

The ‘share of the duty on gasoline 
which was distributed among the can- 
tons by the Federal Government in 1942 
was 1,835,724 francs. Of this amount, 
1,012,913 francs were distributed in pro- 
portion to the total net expenditures of 
the cantons for road building for the 3 
years from 1940 to 1942, inclusive, and 
506,457 francs were distributed accord- 
ing to the length of the roads main- 
tained by the cantons. The remainder 
was distributed as compensation funds 
according to a special arrangement. 
The net expenditures of the cantons for 
road building, used as a base for the dis- 
tribution, includes all effective disburse- 
ments for highway maintenance, im- 
provement, and construction, after the 
deduction of all revenue derived from 
motor traffic. 


OTHER FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Besides the duty on gasoline, the Con- 
federation has paid other highway con- 
struction subsidies to the cantons, total- 
ing more than 9,000,000 francs, mostly 
for improvement of existing, or construc- 
tion of new, mountain highways. These 
special subsidies go back to a decision of 
the Federal Council dated April 4, 1935, 
to the effect that 7,000,000 francs from 
the revenue from duty on gasoline must 
be reserved every year for the financing 


Section of Switzerland’s Viamala (old road can be seen at the side). 
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of mountain highways. Since 1940, the 
reduced revenue from that source has 
not been sufficient but the Confederation 
has nevertheless continued to pay these 
subsidies. 


FINANCING Post-WaAR HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Post-war highway construction will be 
financed from public means, and the 
Federal, cantonal, and communal au- 
thorities will share costs. It will, it is 
said, be the part of the cantons to bear 
the bulk of the cost, since their finan- 
cial situation is comparatively most fa- 
vorable and has improved during the past 
few years. Some cantons are planning 
for this; for example, in the Grisons, a 
credit of 26,000,000 francs for road build- 
ing was approved late in 1944. " 


Future Improvements 


Objectives in this extensive highway- 
construction program, in addition to the 
creation of work for the people of 
Switzerland, are: The reduction in the 
number of road accidents attributed to 
inadequate roads and crossings, and the 
promotion of the tourist and hotel 
business. 

Prior to the war Switzerland ranked 
fourth among the nations of the world 
in the number of automobiles per capita. 
Authorities believe that after the war the 
number of motor vehicles in use in the 
Confederation will reach 200,000—1 for 
every 20 inhabitants—compared with 
124,195 motor vehicles, or 1 for every 34 
inhabitants in 1938. 

With roads in their present condition, 
increased traffic is expected to increase 
the number of road accidents on the 
mountainous terrain. According to some 
estimates, the number of accidents may 
double after the war and increase to 
80,000 annually. If it becomes possible 


to prevent only a fraction of these acci- 
dents by adequately improving the ‘high- 
ways, it is claimed that the result will 
be not only a saving in lives, but also an 
economic gain. 
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Selling to Foreign Governmental Agencies 


In Reply to War Veteran, Bureau Discusses Pertinent Aspects of Problem 


A letter from a totally disabled veteran, 
self-employed as a manufacturer’s agent 
on a brokerage basis, requested the names 
and addresses of foreign brokers and 
purchasing agents who might be empow- 
ered to purchase supplies for post-war 
rehabilitation in their respective areas 
in the United Kingdom and its posses- 
sions, France, and the Soviet Union. A 
copy of the list of foreign governmental 
purchasing missions in the United States 
and an information sheet describing the 
trade lists maintained by the Commercial 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce were for- 
warded in reply, followed by this com- 
munication : 


February 1, 1945. 


Shortly after seeing your correspond- 
ence, which has been specifically an- 
swered on January 29 by the Chief of our 
Commercial Intelligence Unit, I came 
across the attached press release from 
the Office of War Information, which 
seems to me to illustrate so perfectly 
your problem that I am sending it to you 
even though it is not directly within my 
specialized field of foreign-trade activity. 
As Iam trying to develop some construc- 
tive ideas for this Bureau to put forward 
for the use of returned veterans, I thought 
it desirable to endeavor to meet your 
immediate need now rather than send 
you a general discussion later. I have 
been in touch with the foreign purchas- 
ing operations in this country during the 
war period in one aspect or another, and, 
from my own commercial experience in 
selling American products to foreign gov- 
ernments, I have some understanding of 
the tremendous difficulties involved, some 
of which will possibly not be immediately 
apparent to you. 

To handle a housing project of the 
magnitude announced in the attached re- 
lease requires, as I think you will ap- 
preciate, a specialized knowledge and a 
large measure of financial resources. It 
is, therefore, inevitable that such a con- 
tract will appeal to large-scale producers 
of prefabricated housing. All of these 
manufacturers will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in landing all or part of the con- 
tracts which will eventuate from this 
proposal. Some American producers 
have been working on just this type of 
business with the British authorities and 
through British trade connections for a 
long period of time. You will see, there- 
fore, that the scope for an individual 
Sales agent to develop business of this 
type is practically nil. 

Further, selling to governmental agen- 
cies is a very specialized form of com- 
mercial activity, which does not, I am 
afraid, lend itself to correspondence 
methods. It is my observation over a 
long period of time that government bus- 
iness in this country, for example, is se- 
cured primarily by firms which cater to 
it by establishing special representatives 
in Washington or who enter the business 
through officials who make a close, first- 


hand study of their individual sales 
problem in all of its various ramifications. 
Just yesterday, for example, I talked with 
the president of a small company in Mil- 
waukee which is doing about a million 
to a million and a quarter dollars’ worth 
of business with this Government. It is 
practically their entire sales outlet, so 
that the president of the company han- 
dles personally ‘all of their Washington 
sales-promotion activities. By way of 
contrast, some of our larger corporations 
have extensive permanent Washington 
representation, including qualified en- 
gineers, technicians, service engineers, 
and contact salesmen whose sole busi- 
ness it is to follow every stage of the de- 
velopment of a contract from its initial 
inception and discussion right through 
to the contract award, often a period of 
several months and even several years. 

There are literally hundreds of various 
types of representation here in Washing- 
ton, all seeking to follow up every possible 
type of government contract available 
through the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department, the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Food Administration, and 
orders placed by the U. S. Commercial 
Company, UNRRA, American Red Cross, 
and all of the foreign purchasing com- 
missions. I would not personally feel 
that I could make any sort of living out 
of selling on a commission basjs to for- 
eign governments, if I gave up my Gov- 
ernment position and devoted my entire 
waking hours to following up the thou- 
sand and one ramifications of the cur- 
rent prospects. 

If I were personally trying to solve 
your problem, I would, if possible, con- 
centrate at first on finding a sphere of 
selling which is more susceptible to cor- 
respondence methods than the field 
which you have apparently chosen. You 
are perfectly right that over the period 
of several years the sales possibilities will 
be tremendous. Admittedly, some brok- 
erage or commission business will even- 
tuate, but it will probably be paid to firms 
or individuals having specialized sales 
connections with either individual manu- 
facturers or industrial groups. 

As I do not know your business or 
commercial experience before entering 
the Army, I am handicapped in making 
definite suggestions. If Florida is your 
home or if you expect to make it your 
base of operations for the next few years, 
I would suggest that you make a study 
of the possibility of selling by correspon- 
dence some typical local product. Even 
then, I would attempt to specialize either 
on consumer-type goods or on sales to the 
retail or wholesale trade or to industrial 
purchasers. 

You will understand, of course, that 
you are perfectly free to follow your 
own course of action and that this letter 
is intended solely to be helpful. I would 
not like to see you spend 6 months, a 
year, or any other extended period only 
to find that you had not made any head- 
way. Just as important as the conserva- 
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tion of your financial resources is the 
investment of your initial enthusiasm 
during the first stages when any business 
will probably be unprofitable. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
the District Manager of our Jacksonville 
Office, 425 Federal Building, as it is pos- 
sible that, through his local contacts, he 
may be able to make some definite and 
helpful suggestions. In the meanwhile, 
if you care to write me in greater detail 
and give me the background of your 
business education and experience, I shail 
be glad to be of any assistance possible. 

Very truly yours, 





Chief, Trade Control Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Foreign Commercial 
Travel in Wartime 


(Continued from p. 7) 


any provisions requiring inoculations 
may be disregarded. If they travel on 
military planes or ships carrying troops, 
however, the Army requires inoculations 
for smallpox, typhus, typhoid, and para- 
typhoid, as evidenced by a doctor’s cer- 
tificate. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce does not assist businessmen 
in obtaining visas, but information on 
how to proceed is available from the Bu- 
reau and its offices. Some of the im- 
portant points in this connection are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 

For travel to Great Britain, the ordi- 
nary type of visa is good. It can usually 
be obtained in 2 or 3 days if the traveler 
desires to purchase merchandise in Great 
Britain. A British transit visa, however, 
is more difficult to obtain. 

For the western half of France, in- 
cluding Paris, the ordinary visa is good, 
but it is not issued until the approval of 
the French Government in Paris has been 
obtained. This now usually requires 
about 2 months or longer. The appli- 
cant files his application with the French 
consulate that is most convenient to him. 
It is also desirable for the applicant to 
file information with the French Com- 
mercial Attaché, at 934 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, who transmits a report to 
Paris. 


Military Permits 


A military permit is required for en- 
tering war zones in France east of Paris, 
Italy, Belgium, the. Netherlands, the 
Philippines, and China. As yet, no pass- 
ports have been issued to civilians desir- 
ing to proceed to the Philippines, Italy, 
Greece, the war zone east of Paris in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Rus- 
sia, or China, except to technical assist- 
ants whose servicies have been requested 
by the army theater commanders. 

To proceed to Switzerland it is neces- 
sary to obtain a military permit to trav- 
erse the war zone in southeastern 
France or the war zone in Italy. 

The Passport Division of the Depart- 
ment of State applies to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the military permit. 
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For travel to Spain, the ordinary type 
of passport is sufficient. The applicant 
is required to write to the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Washington, pay for a cable to 
Madrid, fill out four forms, submit four 
photographs, and give evidence that 
transportation to Spain has been ar- 
ranged. It usually is necessary to fur- 
nish the Embassy with names of two 
persons in Spain who are personally ac- 
quainted with the applicant. 

The ordinary type of visa is good for 
travel to Portugal. For North Africa, a 
French visa may be issued by the French 
Embassy in Washington without ap- 
proval in Paris. 


Required Inoculations 


Inoculations are required by the Army 
against smallpox, typhus, typhoid, and 
paratyphoid for travel to Europe on mili- 
tary planes or troop ships; against yellow 
‘fever, for travel to Equatorial Africa; 
and against cholera, for China, India, 
and the Philippines. Inoculations are 
not required for travel to Europe on 
planes of commercial lines or convoyed 
cargo ships which do not carry troops. 


Priorities and Preferences 


Inasmuch as there is usually a back- 
log of “war-effort” priority passengers 
to Europe, the air priorities issued to 
commercial travelers under Executive 
Order 9492 have been few and far be- 
tween, 

Since January 1, 1945, commercial 
airplanes have been free to transport 
nonpriority passengers from New York 
to Lisbon and the United Kingdom when 
space is not entirely taken by priority 
passengers. Businessmen can make 
nonpriority reservations with American 
Export Airlines and Pan American Air- 
ways without applying to the Bureau. 

Some businessmen travel on Portu- 
guese ships from Philadelphia to Lisbon 
and proceed te France by rail. It is also 
possible to reach France by Spanish ship 
from New Orleans to Bilbao and thence 
by ship or rail. Tickets are purchased 
from the companies without submitting 
applications to the Bureau. If one can 
obtain a British transit visa, it is pos- 
sible to proceed to France by traveling 
to England by ship or air and then across 
the English Channel by steamer. 

On convoyed cargo ships there are no 
accommodations for women. In recent 
weeks, however, two fast passenger ships 
have offered transportation to Europe for 
more than 200 women. Otherwise, the 
little space available to women has been 
on commercial planes, military air trans- 
ports, and passenger ships of neutral 
countries. On United States-controlled 
ships which are not convoyed, applica- 
tions from women are not accepted un- 
less a special waiver from the Navy is 
obtained. In general, however, the 
trend is becoming more favorable for 
women travelers. 

For travel to Latin America, which 
does not come within the jurisdiction of 
Executive Order 9492, businessmen 
should file their itineraries with the Pan 
American Airways System on a nonpri- 
ority basis at least 4 or 5 weeks before the 
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date of departure. Priorities to South 
America are still on a strict wartime 
basis, being granted by the Army only 
for the purpose of accomplishing, within 
established time limits, a mission essen- 
tial to the war effort. Present regula- 
tions confine Army decisions on priorities 
to Latin America within very narrow 
limits. The result is that less than 40 
percent of recent air travel to South 
America has been on a priority basis. 
In the remaining 60 percent available to 
nonpriority passengers, the casual tour- 
ist shares equally with the commercial 
traveler flying on urgent business. 

Businessmen dislike to neglect cur- 
rent duties for the time-consuming tasks 
of obtaining passports, visas, and the 
necessary inoculations, unless transpor- 
tation is first assured. In wartime, how- 
ever, the military authorities do not make 
promises regarding priorities for com- 
mercial travel. Opportunities for air 
travel come on short notice. The trav- 
eler must be ready to meet travel re- 
quirements and regulations and have his 
suitcase packed in preparation for de- 
parture. Air priorities are accorded for 
business travel if and when space is avail- 
able. 


World Markets for 


Small Business 


(Continued from p. 4) 





Prospects for Foreign Trade 


A number of factors promise well for 
the success of an expanded foreign-trade 
program with increased participation for 
small business. Prominent on the favor- 
able side is the widespread interest in 
foreign trade, and the prevalence of 
resolute plahning for it by individual 
firms, national and local trade associa- 
tions, labor, agriculture, government, 
and forward-looking associations com- 
posed of representatives of industry, la- 
bor, agriculture, and government. Dol- 
lar balances, the wherewithal for Ameri- 
can goods, have been accruing in many 
foreign countries while demand for cap- 
ital goods for expansion and even main- 
tenance has been deferred because of 
wartime scarcities. Rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of war-devastated areas 
and industries in Allied countries will 
make great demands on American pro- 
ductive capacity if suitable means of 
financing can be provided. A billion and 
a half people living in countries which 
received our Lend-Lease aid have 
learned the superior virtues of the 
“Made in the United States” label. The 
Bretton Woods plans for international 
exchange stabilization and a world bank 
for reconstruction and development 
promise credit and stable currencies for 
the program. And, finally, in many 
areas of the world there is the same 
earnest determination to build interna- 
tional economic collaboration and an ex- 
panding world economy. 

Some measure of the wide range and 
variety of the potential market can be 
obtained by a random selection of items 
from current papers and journals. The 
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Brazilian Minister of Agriculture is said 
to be in the market for 100,000 tractors 
to implement the long-range plan for 
Brazilian agriculture. The Department 
of Commerce experts, after studying the 
needs of Peru with its 22,000 miles of 
navigable channels, conclude at least 
5,000 motor-powered vessels will be 
needed to serve this region alone. One 
city in Chile of 90,000 people is known 
to have only 100 electric domestic re- 
frigerators, none for preserving meat and 
fish in commercial establishments. The 
Dutch, exemplifying reconstruction 
needs, are planning on cash purchases of 
pumps in the United States which in- 
volve at least $6,000,000 for power plants 
and $3,000,000 for pipe materials, drag 
lines, bulldozers, tractors, and pile-driy- 
ing equipment. 

The difficulties and dangers that stand 
in the way of realization of a desirable 
foreign-trade program are, unfortu- 
nately, at least as potent as the favorable 
factors. We have already noted the eco- 
nomic warfare and commercial spite 
fences of the thirties. Wartime necessi- 
ties have added other barriers to trade 
and cooperation—export control, ex- 
change controls, monopolies, new indus- 
tries claiming protection as “infants” 
have appeared in areas in which they 
were formerly unknown. Thus we shall 
enter the post-war period facing a maze 
of excessive and unreasonable tariffs, 
country preferences, import quotas, ex- 
change controls, cartel arrangements, 
dumping subsidies, currency blocs. And 
solution of these difficulties runs head- 
long into the grim complication of im- 
poverishment of a large section of the 
world during the war. 

These difficulties, of course, beset all 
elements in the foreign-trade field, the 
large trader as well as the small, al- 
though doubtless they bear more heavily 
on the small trader. There are in addi- 
tion a number of obstacles peculiarly 
affecting the participation of small busi- 
ness which arise out of their normal com- 
petitive disadvantages. These include, 
for example, the relative inaccessibility 
of financing for long-term credit sales, 
lack of adequate representation abroad, 
and lack of market information. 

Moreover, the advocates of a freer for- 
eign trade—agreed as they are that the 
general business expansion which will 
flow from the scaling down of trade bar- 
riers will mean wider markets and in- 
creased demand for the products of even 
the less efficient producers—are them- 
selves divided on the timing and strategy 
of their program. We are told by some 
that the trans‘tion period immediately 
following the war, when each nation will 
be confronted with a great number of 
delicate internal adjustments, is an in- 
opportune time for the introduction of 
drastic reforms. Others insist, however, 
that since drastic adjustment is then in- 
evitable in any case and since demand 
for goods will then be at its highest, the 
post-war foreign-trade program should 
be launched without delay—before 
makeshift adjustments ripen into vested 
interests that cannot be dislodged, or 
before half-hearted efforts result in ad- 
ditional dislocations increasingly difficult 
to remedy. 
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said all Sia committee in providing a forum for con- age industrialization of foreign countries 
= F orel g n Tr ade Subcor nmittee structive consideration of these problems since such development creates competi- 
at The Small Business Committee is deep- and in stimulating cooperative efforts tion for our own industries, not only in 
the ly interested in the post-war foreign- toward their solution. foreign markets but also, at least poten - 
a trade program as a prime factor in a The committee, therefore, has estab- tially, within the United States itself. 
an stable and prosperous domestic economy, lished the Foreign Trade Subcommittee Others, however, employ weighty evi- 
na and in assuring the activization of small to investigate and report on all the ma- dence to demonstrate that foreign indus- 
One pusiness in foreign trade to the fullest terial phases of a desirable foreign-trade trialization tends to increase the market 
on extent practicable. Every effort, it be- program which will provide for the maxi- for American goods by raising the stand- 
He lieves, should be made immediately by mum participation by small business, and ards of living abroad and by placing in- 
fos government and industry to define the to recommend such legislation as may creased purchasing power in the hands of 
The artificial barriers that now block the way be appropriate. Without limiting the potential customers for American prod- 
adel and to work out measures to level those field of inquiry thereto, the following ucts in foreign lands. The exponents of 
aan parriers and to facilitate the fulfillment subjects will receive the subcommittee’s this position point particularly to our 
. in- of the program. The committee is mind- attention: trade with the United Kingdom and with 
ania ful that exports are made, not by the Canada, our biggest and second biggest 
drag legislators, administrators, and econo- Reconstruction Needs customers, as an example of the benefi- 
driv. mists who decide they are important, but pas cial effect on our own economy of indus~- 
by businessmen who have to appraise The cessation of hostilities will bring trialization abroad. 
tand the risks involved and to see that their into immediate prominence a factor A striking example of the benefits to 
rable costs are covered with a reasonable which is strikingly apparent in the areas be derived from increased industrializa- 
ortu- chance of profit before they launch out. already liberated by Allied military tion is given by Dr. H. H. Kung, the 
rable Our large-scale enterprises, which have forces. In the war-devastated areas Chinese Finance Minister, when he notes 
eco- the necessary know-how and connections there will be enormous accumulated de- that an increase of $2,500,000,000 per 
spite in foreign trade, have already made their mand for a wide variety of products. year in Chinese purchases abroad would 
oni calculations and adjusted their sights | The most pressing immediate needs will result from an increase of a mere $5 per 
bom et to a greatly expanded export program. doubtless be for consumers’ goods and year in the per capita purchases of im- 
ex- The committee was convinced, however, transportation and public-utility equip- ports—pre-war Chinese annual per cap- 
Pra: that full participation of small business ment. The demand for consumers’ _ ita imports were 85 cents as against $100 
ants” in foreign trade requires a new and goods, however, will be of comparatively in Switzerland, $25 in Argentina, and $18 
they greater effort by government and busi- short duration, since it may be expected in Brazil. 
shall ness to bring home to small concerns the that the return of peace will make pos- ; 
sede advantages of world markets. Those sible the supplying of most basic consum- Export of Capital 
ariffs firms, particularly, whose war-expanded er needs out of local production. In the ’ f 
' capacity cannot be used fully in produc- field of capital goods, however, the mar- A field of inquiry closely related to the 
S, €X- ing for the domestic post-war market, ket will be of greater long-range signifi- subject of industrialization of foreign 
nents, must be alerted for-foreign-trade oppor- cance since the demand for machinery nations is that of export of capital by the 
And tunities. It believes that assistance must | and other heavy producers’ goods is ex- United States in the form of loans ex- 
head- be afforded the small foreign trader in _— pected to continue for a long period. tended for the purpose of making pos- 
: a overcoming barriers blocking his access crea 8 renee 
of the to world markets and in solving the spe- ‘ali ] : 
cial problems inherent in international Industrialization that if such loans are not made, the rate 
set all business operation. Such assistance can It is argued by many persons that it of economic progress abroad will be 
d, the be rendered effectively by a congressional __ is not to the national interest to encour- | ™easurably slowed. If it be decided that 
er" the United States shall make these loans, 
: eavily a variety of related questions immedi- 
addi- ately present themselves. For example, 
iiarly should these loans be on a private busi- 
thea ness basis or is it desirable that govern- 
| com- ments participate as lenders and bor- 
iclude rowers? Depending upon the amount of 
sibility government participation in such loans, 
sales, ‘a P is it desirable that the capitalization of 
nroad i the Export-Import Bank be increased, 
, -s th and if so, how much? Or is it preferable 
or fet HHS eteeeig that some other arrangement be worked 
at the eet out for this purpose? 
h will - ; il ‘ If loans are granted, should it be upon 
ie bar- * he | expectation of complete repayment of 
nd in- AR ; principal and interest in dollars, which 
of even would seem to mean that at some time 
them- there must be a substantial excess of 
rrategy American imports over American exports 
y some in an amount equal to the payments 
diately made? If this should prove to be unde- 
ion will : sirable, would it be to the national in- 
aber of terest that loans should be made on an 
an in- investment basis, the invested capital 
tion of - being left more or less permanently en- 
owever, gaged in the foreign enterprise? These 
hen in- alternatives, of course, do not exhaust 
jemand the possibilities for foreign loans and 
est, the methods of repayment, which may be 
should adjusted as the developing interests of 
_before the country dictate. 
) vested - : 
ee From Office of Inter-American Affairs Foreign Purchasing Power 
; ‘aifficult Foreign-trade problems of the present and the future formed a major subject of discussion Though the financial resources of 
by the delegates to the recent Mexico City Conference. This picture shows the entrance many of the world’s great trading na- 
to the Castle of Chapultepec. tions have been depleted by the huge 
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expenditures demanded by the war, there 
has been a concurrent increase in the 
holdings of gold and dollar exchange in 
those foreign countries less directly af- 
fected by hostilities. This is particularly 
true in many of the Latin American 
countries which as a result of the war- 
induced expansion of the market for 
their raw materials have been able to 
make huge increases in their exports. 
Since the greater part of this business 
has been transacted with the United 
States as purchaser, these countries 
have been able to accumulate very large 
dollar balances in this country. At the 
same time, the merchandise for which 
these dollars would ordinarily be ex- 
pended, principally consumer durables, 
has not been available in the quantities 
desired by these potential foreign cus- 
tomers. After the cessation of hostili- 
ties, it may reasonably be expected that 
this accumulated purchasing power will 
afford a foreign market for United 
States products immeasurably greater 
than has ever existed in these countries 
before. 

Careful attention should be given, 
however, to the way in which this “ready- 
made” market is exploited. To obtain 
the best long-run results, efforts should 
be made to avoid a mere spending boom 
which will collapse as soon as the ac- 
cumulated money reserves are liquidated. 
Sound commercial policy must encour- 
age the type of sales which will facilitate 
conversion to stable but expanding peace- 
time markets in the buying countries. 


Demand for U.S. Goods 


Another factor favoring expansion of 
a foreign market for United States goods 
will result from the entry of United 
States Lend-Lease goods into both civil- 
ian and military uses in the various 
theaters of war. Lend-Lease goods have 
been sent to countries in which one and 
a half billion people are hungry for 
trucks, tools, agricultural commodities, 
and various other items to which they 
are slowly growing accustomed. 

Consumer recognition of goods and 
brand names is not sufficient, however, 
to assure lasting trade. Continual sales 
promotion in accordance with sound na- 
tional commercial policy is a necessary 
support for a stable international market 
for our products. What practical meas- 
ures will facilitate this objective? 


Cartels 


Despite these favorable factors, the 
United States’ post-war international 
trade will be faced with numerous ob- 
stacles which must be overcome if we are 
to realize the large potentialities of world 
trade as a means toward attainment 
of a full-employment, full-production 
economy. 

In the domestic economy, the Ameri- 
can people are committed to a policy of 
assuring independent enterprise effec- 
tive protection from monopolistic compe- 
tition. In the international markets, 
American traders find themselves con- 
fronted in many instances with the 
necessity of trading in a controlled or 
semicontrolled market. What are the 
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implications of cartelism for the anti- 
trust policy to which the United States 
is firmly wedded? 

The evidence for the claimed virtues 
and proven vices of cartels has long oc- 
cupied congressional committees and 
businessmen, and its implications have as 
long been the subject of debate. The 
committee is concerned now to deter- 
mine whether attainment of the desir- 
able post-war trade program necessi- 
tates any modification of our traditional 
antitrust, anticartel policy. If modifi- 
cation is indicated, the committee will 
explore the possibilities contained in 
remedial proposals which today com- 
mand considerable support—control of 
cartels through scrutiny and policing of 
their agreements and operations by 
an ifternational agency set up within 
the framework of Dumbarton Oaks, and 
international commodity agreements 
among sovereign governments, with con- 
sumer countries given equal voice with 
the producer countries. 


Webb-Pomerene Associations 


After the last war the United States, 
confronted with much the same cartel 
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problem, created the instrument of the 
Webb-Pomerene association for the as- 
sistance of American concerns engaged 
in world trade. The Webb-Pomerene 
Act in effect removes from the prohibi- 
tions of the antitrust acts associations 
entered into by American concerns for 
the sole purpose of engaging in foreign 
trade. The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice has declared the 
act to have been used as a pretext for 
cartel practices. Comparatively little 
use of this instrumentality appears to 
have been made by smaller concerns. 
It would seem at least open to question 
that the tendency of Webb-Pomerene 
association activities has been to further 
full expansion of world markets. To 
what extent has small business profited 
from the Webb law? What are,the pos- 
sibilities for its more effective utilization 
by small businesses, including those not 
formerly engaged in export trade? What 
improvements are indicated? 


Tarifjs 
Perhaps the most obvious of the trade 


barriers are the tariffs set up by most 
countries of the world for the protection 
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of their domestic industries against for- 
eign competition in the home market. 
Arguments as to the economic vices and 
virtues of tariffs have occupied legisla- 
nomics for many years. The committee 
tors, businessmen, and students of eco- 
believes, however, that with this ques- 
tion as with all other matters relating to 
the day-to-day business of earning a 
living, it is the part of common sense to 
judge matters of theory in the light of 
changing economic and social conditions. 
The question of United States tariff 
policy should be reviewed in this light, 
with particular attention to experience 
during the last several years under the 
reciprocal trade-agreement program, the 
possibility of simultaneous, cooperative 
action by the United Nations directed to 
freer trade, and the compensatory mar- 
kets provided by an expanding foreign 
trade for all industries and areas. 


Other Artificial Barriers 


There are Many who maintain that 
tariffs as such are not the chief barrier 
interposed by governments against the 
free flow of international commerce. 
They point to the restrictive effect of 
quota systems, currency manipulation, 
excessive documentation, complex cus- 
toms rulings, artificially high freight 
rates, onerous labeling requirements, un- 
necessarily diverse and artificial health 
standards, and the like. Since these are 
types of barriers that may well exert a 
more harmful effect on small foreign 
traders than upon their larger competi- 
tors, the committee is particularly con- 
cerned with their effect on trade move- 
ment, and to find means whereby such 
unnecessary drags upon the wheels of 
international business may be removed. 


Need for Representation 


In the realization of any market, 
whether domestic or foreign, a prime 
requisite is an aggressive sales force op- 
erating under a coordinated sales policy. 
Even in the domestic market, small con- 
cerns frequently suffer from the lack of 
this type of organization. When they 
attempt to enter a foreign market, this 
competitive disadvantage is felt even 
more keenly. There is an understand- 
able inclination upon the part of foreign 
buyers to order what they need from 
representatives on the spot. If smaller 
American concerns are to secure larger 
foreign markets, therefore, it will be nec- 
essary to assist them to maintain for- 
eign representation to a much greater 
extent than they have heretofore been 
able to do. What are the implications 
of this problem for our Foreign Service 
and domestic Federal agencies dealing 
with foreign trade? What can small 
business itself do? 

American representation abroad may 
be strengthened to the advantage of all 
American producers, both large and 
small, by encouraging technical experts 
to accept temporary employment as con- 
Sultants in the industries of foreign 
nations in order to facilitate their devel- 
opment. Not only is the industrial 
progress of customer-nations accelerated 
through these arrangements; it is di- 
rected along lines compatible with Amer- 
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ican technology. Expanding foreign 
industries thus find themselves increas- 
ingly dovetailing with United States pro- 
duction, and more and more looking to 
the United States for necessary ma- 
chinery replacements and parts as well 
as for components to be incorporated in 
their own products. The American ex- 
pert, on the spot in the foreign market, 
continuously advertises the whole range 
of products with which he is most fa- 
miliar—United States goods—artd tends 
to channel the demands of the industries 
which consult him into the order books 
of American manufacturers both large 
and small. It is urged that the “export” 
of experts, like the export of capital, be- 
comes good business for the United 
States. 


Market Analysis 


Largely by reason of their lack of ade- 
quate personnel in foreign territories, 
smaller concerns in this country are de- 
prived of intimate knowledge of the 
specialized requirements and preferences 
of foreign buyers. Without such knowl- 
edge, American small businessmen may 
frequently find themselves marooned on 
an island of obsolescence in the stream 
of technological or consumer-taste devel- 
opment. 

Means must be found greatly to ex- 
pand the present facilities for keeping 
the smaller manufacturers .abreast of 
movements of this nature. 


State Trading Companies 


The post-war prospect contemplates 
the growth in number and importance of 
trading or purchasing companies and 
missions established by various foreign 
governments for operation abroad. This 
country has long been familiar with Am- 
torg Trading Corporation which acts for 
the Soviet Union in its purchases and 
sales here. Wartime necessities have 
forced foreign governments to ration 
their holdings of foreign exchange to en- 
sure purchase of the most urgent re- 
quirements. This has given rise to a 
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considerable number of State-owned 
purchasing companies and missions. 
Many of the leading United Nations— 
United Kingdom, France, Holland, and 
others— have such organizations which 
will probably continue into the post-war. 

In consequence, bulk purchases of 
American civilian goods by these organ- 
izations for resale to private purchasers 
in foreign countries will probably in- 
crease aS war requirements disappear. 
There has been an understandable tend- 
ency on the part of these missions to 
turn to the larger concerns just as in 
our own war procurement the large cor- 
porations were the chief beneficiaries of 
contract awards. There is a need, there- 
fore, to emphasize to these missions the 
importance of a fair survey of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the small-business 
community. 


Shipping Rates, Other Problems 


The Small Business Committee has not 
attempted a complete statement of all 
the questions, general and special, which 
demand solution if small business is to 
realize in full the possibilities in foreign 
trade. Among the subjects which the 
subcommittee will no doubt consider are: 
The need of smaller exporters for fuller 
information on steamship conference 
freight rates with a view to preventing 
discrimination in the rate structure 
against small shippers; mechanisms for 
achieving exchange stability; export- 
credit insurance of the type now pro- 
vided by the United Kingdom; measures 
taken by State governments to promote 
local industries which are adaptable to 
the foreign field; mercantile banking 
assistance to foreign traders. As the in- 
vestigations of the subcommittee de- 
velop, other important questions will 
commend themselves to its considera- 


tion. The subcommittee will, of course, 


file such reports and monographs and 
recommend such legislation as it may 
deem appropriate. 


Nature of Investigation 


The course of the investigation, there- 
fore, will include consideration of the 
stake small business has in foreign trade; 
the dimensions of the desirable foreign- 
trade program and small business’ share; 
the existing aids to foreign trade, and 
other favorable factors; the barriers to 
trade, including particularly those which 
bear most heavily on Small business; and 
the practical measures designed to real- 
ize full small-business participation in 
the desirable foreign-trade program. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
subcommittee’s approach will be one of 
objective inquiry and helpful cooperation 
with all the agencies, public and private, 
which have an interest in working out 
the best foreign-trade program for 
America. The objective of the investi- 
gations will be to provide a forum for 
the consideration of every earnest pro- 
posal designed to achieve for small busi- 
ness its mecessary and cooperative par- 
ticipation in an expanding world econ- 
omy; to carry its findings to all interested 
businessmen; and to recommend legisla- 
tion and administrative procedures that 
will further the foreign-trade program. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


A SY ETI SEES ane 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 1, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.59 a year. The April 1 issue contains 
these articles: 


THE Mexico Ciry CONFERENCE AND THE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM. By Dana G. 
Munro. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY ARGENTINA 
AGAINST GERMANY AND JAPAN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FACILITIES WITH BULGARIA AND 
RUMANIA. 


COMBINED REAPPRAISAL OF SUPPLY AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS: Joint Statement by the 
Department of State and the British 
Embassy. 


BrETTON Woops. Address by Charles P. 
Taft. 


PEACE AND Economic Poticy. Address by 
Charles O’Donnell. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE.” 
Neighbors. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS: 

Question Concerning Representation 
in the Assembly of the Proposed United 
Nations Organization. 

Adherence by Syria and Lebanon to 
the Declaration by the United Nations. 

Basic Data on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

Invitations Extended to Syria and 
Lebanon. 

Acceptance of Invitations to the Con- 
ference by 37 Governments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RENEWAL OF TRADE 

AGREEMENTS ACT. 

Message of the President to the Con- 
gress. 

Renewal of Trade Agreements. Ad- 
dress by Charles P. Taft. 


INTERIM COMMISSION ON FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE. Message of the President to 
the Congress, Transmitting the First 
Report. 


UNRRA AGREEMENT FOR RELIEF PROGRAM 
IN ITALY. 


America’s Good 
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EGYPTIAN FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 1945. 


MONETARY AGREEMENTS, UNITED KINGDOM 
AND SWEDEN. 


Other Publications 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND IRAN. United States Tariff 
Commission. 1945. 77 pp. Digest of 
trade data with respect to products on 
which concessions were granted by the 
United States. 

Available from: United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. 
Alvin H. Hansen. 1945. 197 pp. Price, 
$2.50. The author aims to help the in- 
telligent general reader to acquire a back- 
ground of knowledge and a competence 
to judge for himself the merits of con- 
flicting and opposing arguments on eco- 
nomic problems of the day. The question 
of exports and imports in relation to 
domestic full employment is discussed. 

Available from: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N .Y. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY AT War, 1939- 
1944. Director General of Army Public 
Relations, Australia. 1945. 64 pp. The 
purpose of this publication is to provide 
a brief but comprehensive factual sum- 
mary of the service which has been given 
in many territories by the Australian mil- 
itary forces. 

Available from: Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


How To DEAL WITH GERMANY. Sir 
Walter Layton, C. H.,C. B. BE. 1944. 
72 pp. Price, 10 cents. A pamphlet set- 


ting out the facts of the German problem, 
references to the treaties of 1919 and 
those to be made for a lasting peace, and 
the policy toward Germany, including 
punishment, restitution, disarmament, 
control of civil government, and other 
points. 
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er Contributors’. 
Column 


Robert Thomas Cowan (“Switzerland’s 
Program of New Highway Construc- 
tion”).—Born Bristol, Tenn. Educated 
East Tennessee State College, 1923-24; 
King College, 1924-25; University of 
Texas College of Mines, 1927-28. Ap- 
pointed clerk in the American consulate 
at Ciudad Juarez, September 1, 1928, and 
vice consul, December 18, 1929; at San 
Luis Potosi, November 25, 1930; at Yar- 
mouth, December 12, 1931; at, Nantes, 
February 3, 1933; at Lyon, January 27, 
1934; at Calais, temporary, July 13, 1934; 
at Lyon, December 28, 1934; at Lille, Jan- 
uary 4, 1935; at Havre, temporary, Aug- 
ust 17, 1936; at Port Said, November 18, 
1936; Foreign Service officer, unclassified, 
vice consul of career, and secretary in the 
diplomatic service, July 6, 1938; vice con- 
sul at Port Said, July 13, 1938; at Aden, 
May 1, 1939; also for French Somali 
Coast and dependencies, August 29, 1939; 
at Zurich, January 17, 1940. 


Norris Swift Haselton (“Today’s Chi- 
lean Import and Exchange Controls”) .— 
Born Cleveland, O. Graduate of Law- 
renceville School; Princeton, A. B., 1925. 
Secretary-treasurer of electric company, 
1926-28; newspaper reporter, 1929; bank 
clerk, 1933-35. Appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, unclassified, vice consul of 
career, and secretary in the diplomatic 
service, October 1, 1935; vice consul at 
Guadalajara, October 5, 1935; Foreign 
Service School, August 4, 1936; to the 
Department, December 18, 1936; vice con- 
sul at Manchester, January 7, 1937; at 
London, temporary, May 1, 1939; at Man- 
chester, May 29, 1939; to the Department, 
June 7, 1939; detailed for special study 
(Harvard) September 9, 1939; vice con- 
sul at Calcutta, June 12, 1940; at New 
Delhi, October 3, 1941; at Santiago, Oc- 
tober 23, 1943. 


Sidney Wolcott (“The Ledo Road— 
World War Links India and China”) — 
Graduated in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1915. Twenty-seven 
years resident in China, chiefly in the 
Yangtze Valley and Canton; served as 
adviser to the Handicraft Corporation of 
the Ministry of Finance in Chungking, 
1939-42. Since 1942 has been associated 
with the Far Eastern Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Available from: News Chronicle Publi- 
cations Department, 12-22 Bouverie 
Street, London, E. C. 4, England. 


MEXIco’s ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL INTEL- 
LECTUAL COOPERATION. School of Inter- 
American Affairs, University of New 
Mexico. 1945. 60 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Proceedings of the conference held in 
Albuquerque, under the sponsorship of 
the universities of Texas and New Mexico. 

Available from: University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 





A sample copy will be sent, on request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.00 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





